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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


The rare lithograph on the cover was 
used by the Adam Forepaugh New and 
Greatest All Feature Show in the late 
1880s. It was probably printed by the 
Strobridge firm in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The poster was recently acquired as 
part of the Tom Parkinson collection 
by the Circus World Museum. 


BI-ANNUAL ELECTION 


The election of officers and directors 
of the Circus Historical Society takes 
place at the end of odd-numbered 
years for two year terms. A ballot for 
the 1995 election is enclosed with this 
issue. 

Only CHS members are entitled to 
vote. Your membership number must 
be shown on your ballot. Bandwagon 
subscribers are not entitled to vote. 

Please mark your ballot and return 
it to election commissioner Stuart 
Thayer by January 20, 1996. Results 
of the election will be published in the 
January-February issue. 

Dale C. Haynes has declined re- 
nomination as CHS _ Secretary- 
Treasurer following his excellent ser- 
vice since early 1991. Dave Price of 
Nashville, Tennessee, who served as 
secretary-treasurer previously, has ac- 
cepted the nomination. 


(All countries outside the United States.) 


Harvey Dunn 3985 
209969 Ventura Blvd., Suite 203 
Woodland Hills, CA 91364 


Robert M. Stevens 
73 Atherton Ave. 
Nashua, NH 03060 


Gretchen E. Hopley 
508 W. Magnolia 
Ft. Collins, CO 80521 


Todd M. DeBruin 
7321 Gwenn Ct. 
Sylvania, OH 43560 


Charles C. Fisher 
411 Hall Ave. 
Harrisburgh, PA 17104 


Mark Cosdon 
7 A Edward Place 
Medford, MA 02155 


REVIEW OF 1995 SEASON 


There is still time to provide in- 
formation, photographs, newspaper ads 
and newspaper clippings for the review 
of the 1995 circus season which will ap- 
pear in the March-April Bandwagon. 
We are especially in need of material on 
little known small and indoor circuses 


3990 


that played limited engagements. 

Send information, photos and il- 
lustrations to Fred D. Pfening III, 
1075 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus, 
OH 43212. 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


CHS members and Bandwagon sub- 
scribers are reminded that the post of- 
fice will not forward second class mail 
to your new address. 

Your change of address is returned 
to the publisher with a fifty cent 
charge. 

A replacement issue cannot be sent 
and a replacement copy must be pur- 
chased. 


DO NOT SEND DUES EARLY 


CHS members and subscribers are 
reminded not to send payment for 
1996 until the dues notice is received 
in April 1996. There will be a new sec- 
retary-treasurer and a new address. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT AND CIRCULATION as re- 
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In the first installment of 
this story (Bandwagon No- 
vember-December, 1994), 
we described how, during 
the winter of 1946-47, 
James Edgar built a brand 
new Sparks railroad circus 
in winter quarters at Ven- 
ice's airport only to have it 
die without completing its 
first tour. These events have 
historic significance on at 
least two accounts. First, as 
it turned out, 1947 Sparks 
was the last field circus ei- 
ther framed for or converted to rail 
transportation. Second, the winter of 
1946-1947 marked the beginning of 
Venice, Florida as a show town. The 
passing of one epoch thus saw the be- 
ginning of another. 


THE CAVALCADE 

As we described in detail in PART I, 
the City of Venice had become a circus 
site because it had obtained through 
the War Assets Administration a fine 
ex-Army Air Base complete with nu- 
merous hangars and other buildings. 
There the City had enthusiastically ac- 
commodated Sparks, and word of Ven- 
ice's cooperation spread throughout 
showbiz. With the demise of Edgar's 
enterprise way out on Puget Sound in 
September, 1947, it soon became obvi- 
ous that there would be no Sparks Cir- 
cus returning to Venice for the winter 
of 1947-1948. As it needed tenants for 
its big airport property, the City was 
on the lookout for another show. That 
interested carnival man Harry Bern- 
stein, known in the trade as Al Wag- 
ner.! 

From 1938 through 1943 Wagner, to- 
gether with his wife Hattie, had oper- 
ated a motorized carnival titled Great 
Lakes Exposition. They elevated their 
operation to the rails by buying cars 
at a December, 1943 sale of carny 
equipment that had been part of a 
Rubin & Cherry--Royal American 
combine.2 

The Wagners called their new 
1944 railroad show the Cavalcade of 
Amusements or "Amusement" (sin- 
gular on some of its posters). It 
grew rapidly. Carnival historian Joe 
McKennon wrote that in 1946 (only 
its third year of operation) the Cav- 
alcade moved on 50 cars making it 
the largest of all carnivals.3 That 
would have meant that it surpassed 
even Carl Sedlmayr's Royal Amer- 
ican Shows which usually took 
“biggest” carny honors. If what we 
read in Billboard was true, the 
Wagners' Cavalcade was even 
bigger in 1947. To make its first two 
dates that year, Montgomery, Al- 
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PART TWO 
By Richard J. Reynolds. I2f 


abama and Nashville, Tennessee, it was 
said to have moved on 48 cars in two 
sections of 24 cars each. However, dur- 
ing the third stand at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, played in connection with that 
city's annual Cotton Carnival, another 
eight flats of attractions were allegedly 
dispatched from Mobile winter quarters. 
After tightening up the loading order, it 
thereafter moved on either 53 or 54 
cars.4 Of all the traveling shows, only 
the mighty Ringling-Barnum, on 108 
that year, clearly surpassed it. 

The Cavalcade carnival's 1947 expan- 
sion was not limited to its physical as- 
pect. On March 22nd an ambitious man- 
agement change was announced with Al 
Wagner allying himself with two well 
known personalties from the circus busi- 
ness. They were Jack Tavlin and Henry 
Ringling North.5 The former had been a 
promoter of printed circus programs and 
a partner with Art Concello in operating 
the 1945 Russell Bros. Pan-Pacific rail- 
road circus. In 1949, two years after the 
events here described, he would be the 
main man of the Cole Bros. circus.® 

North needs no introduction. Suffice it 
to say that he had been second in com- 
mand to his brother, John Ringling 


Henry Ringling North. Pfening Archives. 


North, in running the 
Greatest Show On Earth 
from 1938 to 1942. But, in 
1947 brother Henry or 
“Buddy” was on the outs-- 
had been since 1943 when 
he and Johnny had been 
ousted in the first of the 
many’ Ringling _ palace 
coups. For at least a part of 
that time "Buddy" North 
had been in military ser- 
vice. Nevertheless, even af- 
ter brother John had ma- 
neuvered himself back into 
Ringling management in 1946, Henry 
remained “at liberty." That troubled 
his mother, Ida Ringling North, who 
saw her youngest son simply idling, 
waiting for older brother Johnny to se- 
cure him a place with Big Bertha.” So, 
with nothing else to do and as in- 
congruous as it might sound and as 
short lived as it seems to have been, 
Ivy Leaguer Henry Ringling North 
joined the crude, acerbic, and volatile 
Al Wagner in the carnival business. 
Another Tavlin ally, Marshall John- 
son, was also involved in the Cav- 
alcade's new deal.® He appears to have 
been one and the same as the Selma, 
Alabama chap of that name who had 
been associated with James Edgar. 
Readers will recall from PART I of our 
story that Marshall Johnson was the 
one said to have had a hankering to 
get into the circus business who had 
served initially in 1946 as president of 
the Florida Circus Corporation d/b/a 
Sparks Circus. 
The new Wagner-North-Tavlin- 
Johnson syndicate called themselves 
the Pacific Eastern Amusement Com- 
pany, PEA for short. It took the form 
of a corporation and seems to have 
been conceived as a management or- 
ganization which would bring new 
=» creative ideas to, and govern the 
affairs of, not only the Cavalcade 
_ of Amusements carnival but pos- 
sibly other kinds of shows as well. 
The newcomers put up what Wag- 
ner would later describe as “a fair 
chunk of good faith money.” No 
doubt owing to the prominence of 
his name, Henry Ringling North 
was named PEA's president with 
Al Wagner serving as vice- 
| president and general manager of 
the Cavalcade of Amusements, 
| meaning that Wagner still ran the 
| big carnival.® 
During the winter of 1946-1947 
The Cavalcade had wintered at 
the Mobile, Alabama fairgrounds. 
Wagner apparently had a fond- 
ness for the Gulf Coast as he had 
hibernated his outfit the previous 
winter (1945-1946) at Pascougala, 
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Mississippi just a short jaunt along the 
beach west of Mobile. The Mobile fair- 
grounds were described as quite nice 
with the show having the use of the 
then ubiquitous ex-Army buildings, 
these particular ones said to have had 
concrete floors. Just before the 1947 
season opened, Wagner inked a 
lease with Mobile's city fathers 

to return to their fair- 

grounds for the next win- 

ter (1947-1948),19 an 

agreement that seems 

to have slipped his 

mind when Venice 

came calling five 

months later. 


Al Wagner, owner of 
the Cavalcade of 
Amusements. Pfening 
Archives. 


The Cavalcade of 
Amusements opened its 
1947 season at home in Mo- 
bile, an eight day stand that 
kicked off on April 5th. But, Al 
Wagner was not on the scene. He had 
taken ill. In his absence, the new team 
of Henry Ringling North, Jack Tavlin, 
and Marshall Johnson got the show up 
and running. "Buddy" North and his 
wife made arrangements to travel with 
the carnival. However, that did not 
last past the second date in Montgom- 
ery, if that long. 


When the show trains arrived in 
Nashville from Montgomery on April 
21st, the news scribes were on hand 
eager to interview North in his new 
role as a carny king. He was not there. 
He had returned to Sarasota and was 
planning to be in New York on May 
1st. Meanwhile, back in Nashville, ru- 
mors on the lot said that North had 
left the Cavalcade in a huff and that 
the high sounding Pacific Atlantic 
Amusement Company had come apart. 
That appears to have been correct. Not 
only was North gone but Tavlin too. In 


fact the latter had left shortly after the 
Mobile opener to go to New York, os- 
tensibly to scout new ideas and talent 
for the PEA. He was to confer with 
North in New York. It is our bet that 
the newcomers found Wagner too dif- 
ficult. From all we can gather, Wagner 
was a loner with a hot temper 
to boot, the latter being a 
fatal trait as we shall 
see. When asked about 
the rumored demise 
of the PEA he re- 
marked that if the 
Tavlin group had 
jumped ship, the 
Cavalcade would 
be enriched by the 
money they had 

put up.!1 
In his book, Cir- 
cus Kings, (New 
York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1960), 
fe Henry Ringling North 
j said nothing about his 
association with Al Wagner 
and the Pacific Eastern 
Amusement Company, evidence that the 
adventure was both fleeting and, at 
least to him, possibly demeaning. Fur- 
ther proof of PEA’s short life is to be 
found in an October, 1947 announce- 
ment by Al Wagner that, though he 
would continue as manager, he had sold 
his carnival to a Frank Dirago of Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama and O. J. "Whitey" 
Weiss, a concessionaire on the show.!2 
No reference was made to PEAers 
North, Tavlin, or Marshall Johnson. The 
October deal also seems to have gone 
awry as all subsequent Cavalcade write 
ups we have seen implicate Wagner as 
the show's proprietor. Regardless of its 
ownership opera, the Cavalcade of 
Amusements made definite plans to 
spend the winter of 1947-48 at the 

Venice, Florida airport. 


The Cavalcade of Amusements in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Circus Workd Mu- 
seum collection. 


Venice City Councilman Smyth D. 
Brohard went to Louisville, Kentucky 
while the Cavalcade of Amusements 
was playing a September 5-13, 1947 
date there. He met with Al Wagner 
who was aware of the Venice airport 
facilities and expressed interest in us- 
ing them for the coming winter. There 
were a variety of reasons, not least of 
which, as we see it, was a plan to take 
on the Royal American carnival in its 
home base, Tampa. Upon returning to 
Venice, Brohard announced to the City 
Council on September 16th that the 
big carnival was interested in coming 
to their town.13 


On or about October 1, 1947 Cav- 
alcade agent William B. Naylor went 
to Venice and made a deal to winter 
the show at the airport. Mayor Higel 
informed the public on October 2nd. 
The agreement called for the carnival 
to lease three large buildings at the 
western (Gulf of Mexico) end of the 
field. A fourth structure, a 40 x 80 
steel warehouse, was included as well. 
The term of the lease was for six 
months with the lessee having an op- 
tion for an additional four and a half 
years.14 

One of the Cavalcade's buildings 
was to be a large nose hangar similar 
to the one used by Sparks the previous 
winter at the opposite or eastern (U.S. 
41) end of the field. From all that ap- 
pears the City was prepared to have 
the ex-air base serve as the 1947-1948 
winter quarters for both Wagner's 
Cavalcade of Amusements and Edgar's 
Sparks Circus should the latter find 
its way back across the country from 
Renton, Washington. The two shows 
would have been ensconced at opposite 
ends of the field. And, in October the 
City was still holding itself open for 
the possibility that Sparks might re- 
turn.15 

Al Wagner was expected to send 36 
of the Cavalcade's 54 railroad cars to 
Venice around November 1st with the 
remaining 18 to arrive around Christ- 
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Loaded Cavalcade flat cars. The wag- 
ons were lettered only “Cavalcade.” 
Pfening Archives. 


mas. The latter would be delayed be- 
cause they were said to be headed for 
Hawaii!!6 That sounds like a press 
agent's pipe dream. We have seen no 
evidence that it materialized. At best, 
it was probably a notion to send 18 
cars of rides and equipment to the 
West Coast with the wagons being 
trans-loaded to a ship bound for Aloah- 
land. 


On October 4, 1947, two days after 
Mayor Higel's news, Cavalcade agent 
Naylor announced from Tampa that 
not only would the show winter in Ven- 
ice but that it would play a date on a 
prime lot inside Tampa from October 
22nd through November 2nd. The 
show was to appear under the auspices 
of the Ybor City Optimists with pro- 
ceeds going to the Tampa Boys Club.!7 

Royal American owner Carl Sedl- 
mayr was outraged at Wagner's audac- 
ity. Immediately upon learning of the 
Cavalcade's planned invasion of his 
home fort, Sedlmayr flew to Tampa. 
No doubt portraying Royal American 
as one of Tampa's best citizens, he put 
a full court press on city officials and 


The Cavalcade of Amusements flat 
cars were lettered Nation's Greatest 
Show. Circus World Museum collection. 


sponsors alike, 
calling in all his 
political chips. 
He got Tampa's 
mayor to with- 
draw his support 
and its zoning 
authorities to 
rule against Cay- 
alcade's use of 
the prime Tampa 
lot. The Op- 
timists backed 
down when Sedl- 
mayr gave them 
a reported three 
grand advance on a Royal American 
date the following spring. Out- 
maneuvered, the Cavalcade booked an 
alternate lot outside Tampa's city lim- 
its.18 
When Al Wagner arrived for an ad- 
vance inspection, he took one look at the 
substitute suburban lot, declared it a 
loser, and sent word that the Cay- 
alcade was to close its 
1947 season and head 
for winter quarters af- 
ter its date in Laurel, 
Mississippi (October 
13-18). However, the 
winter destination 
would not be Venice, 
Florida. Instead, the 
show put up again at 
the Mobile, Alabama 
fairgrounds, arriving 
there on October 
20th.19 Venice was left high and dry. 
Several factors were involved in the 
abrupt turn of events. According to one 
account, Wagner did not want to risk 
$8,000 in railroad bills to jump some 
650 miles from Laurel to a Tampa date 
that loomed as a disaster followed by 
yet another move down to Venice.2° 
The City of Venice offered a different 
explanation, stating that the reason the 
big carnival did not come to town was 
because of the railroad. According to the 
City, the Seaboard Air Line advised that 
its Venice tracks could not accommodate 
the 54 cars which the Cavalcade would 
bring.2! The railroad was 
originally approached 
about storing carnival cars 
on three quarters of a mile 
of track south of the Ven- 
ice depot.22 In those days 
Seaboard had very limited 
track space south of the 
depot. As shown in the 
map illustrating PART I, 
the main line ran down to 
and just across Center 
Road. Just north of the 
road a wye ran off to the 
east while across the main 
from the wye a siding 


turned out to the west and extended 
the short distance down to Center 
Road. That siding was known as the 
“wood track," no doubt because the 
term described commodities loaded 
into or unloaded from cars spotted 
there from time to time. 


To accommodate the Cavalcade's 
cars south of the Venice depot would 
have meant storing them on the main 
line as there simply was not enough 
room otherwise. Even though the 
tracks leading from town down to Cen- 
ter Road represented the absolute end 
of the line for Seaboard in that part of 
the State and traffic was not all that 
heavy, nevertheless, Seaboard did 
need to get to and use its wye for turn- 
ing its daily passenger train. In 1947 
and on up to the coming of Amtrak in 
1971, Seaboard and its 1967 successor, 
Seaboard Coast Line (now CSX), hada 
daily train of at least two cars (sleeper 
and coach and sometimes more) that 


A typical carnival baggage wagon on 
Cavalcade of Amusements. Joe Brad- 
bury photo. 


operated between Tampa and Venice 
via Sarasota. At Tampa the cars were 
taken from (southbound) or put into 
(northbound) the west coast connec- 
tions of Seaboard's famed New York- 
Florida streamliners such as "The Sil- 
ver Meteor” or "The Camellia."23 The 
southbound cars from these trains, to- 
gether with their locomotive, would ar- 
rive in Venice late each afternoon, be 
turned on the wye down near Center 
Road, spend the night up at the depot, 
and then head back north early the 
next morning. That operation would 
have been virtually impossible if the 
way to the wye were blocked with a 
long string of carny cars standing on 
the main line south of the depot. A dai- 
ly switching operation to move them 
out of the way each day was obviously 
out of the question. There is little 
doubt, therefore, that under these con- 
ditions the railroad would have said 
"No." Thirteen years later, when the 
Ringling show came to town, the car 
storage problem was solved by in- 
stalling more tracks down at Center 
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Road, but that was not in the cards for 
Al Wagner's carnival. 

Years later it was reported in Venice 
that because of the railroad problem 
the Calvacade's contract for the airport 
winter quarters was never signed by 
the show!24 That seems passing 
strange in light of the October, 1947 
announcements by both parties that 
Venice was a done deal.25 Moreover, Al 
Wagner seems to have believed he had 
a binding contract, for he stated on Oc- 
tober 25th that he would pay in full for 
the Venice quarters he had leased but 
would not be using.26 We would hope 
that the City did not find itself de- 
pending on any of that money. 

The Cavalcade of Amusements thus 
became a story of “almost” and “what 
if’ for Venice. Even if the carnival had 
gone there as planned in November, 
1947, it would not have been a Venice 
resident for long. 

Six and a half years later, the Cav- 
alcade, then down to only 30 cars, had 
begun its season opener at Pensacola, 
Florida. The date was April 11, 1954, 
and Al Wagner was sour. He had just 
waged a battle with the IRS over an 
attachment which had almost pre- 
vented his Cavalcade from leaving its 
Mobile quarters. He was in no mood 
for confrontation. William O. Burke, a 
painter to whom the show owed mon- 
ey, drove onto the Pensacola lot and up 
to Wagner's office wagon. Spotting the 
owner inside, he demanded rec- 
ompense. Shouting, "I'll give it to you,” 
the tempestuous Wagner came out of 
the wagon pulling a gun. Burke was 
armed and drew too. In a scene right 
out of the then recent movie High 
Noon both men aimed and fired. When 
the smoke cleared, Harry Bernstein, 
better known as Al Wagner, lay dead, 
so too his show. It folded immediately 
and was soon under the auctioneer's 
hammer.?7 


RINGLING IN DISTRESS 
When Wagner and his Cavalcade 
met their cataclysmic end, storm 
clouds were intensifying over the 
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The Sarasota winter quarters looking 
east from the main entrance on a crowded 
afternoon in March 1955. The tall three 
story building in center housed the me- 
nagerie animals (ground floor, right) with 
the sail loft upstairs. The large car shop is 
at left. Bob MacDougall collection. 


Greatest Show On Earth. They had 
been gathering since at least 1950 and 
broke with a fury in 1955. Within a year 
the Big Show lay in ruins. What we all 
now see clearly in hindsight, and was 
obvious back then to the discerning, is 
that by the early 1950s Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey had become an 
anachronism--at least as we then knew 
it. 

Operationally and size wise, the mid- 
point of the 20th century found the 
Ringling show much the same as it had 
been at the start. Not so the economic 
and social forces that ultimately con- 
trolled its destiny. The fifties were a 
time of great transition from the placid- 
ity of slower paced times to the coming 
upheavals. Much of what is now de- 
plored (or praised depending upon one's 
viewpoint) as the mania and mores of 


Inside the menagerie building on March 
13, 1955 showing permanent row of cag- 
es along the southern side. Author's col- 
lection. 
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the sixties had begun to surface the 
decade before.28 

The interplay of forces that brought 
down the Ringling big top, the events 
along that path, and_ the per- 
sonalities involved have all been the 
subject of much exposition which we 
do not want to rehash simply for the 
sake of doing so.29 However, because 
they are inescapably part of the Ven- 
ice circus story--in fact the reason why 
there is one--we must delve into them. 
Moreover, as we shall see, much of 
what had been Ringling's Sarasota 
winter quarters simply reappeared in 
Venice, making the final days of the 
former necessarily the first of the lat- 
ter. From these perspectives, there- 
fore, we take our charge. 

Costs rose steeply in the 1950s, par- 
ticularly transportation and labor.3° 
Ringling's huge tenting enterprise was 
nothing if not labor intensive, and 
many business operations of that char- 
acter were doomed at mid-century. 
(Look at what happened to the steam 
operation of the railroads.) Moreover, 
the circus roustabout force was be- 
coming less reliable. Good jobs were 
now plentiful and standards of living 
for all social classes were on the rise. 
The promise of three squares, a place 
to sleep, and some (but not much) 
pocket change had once attracted 
rugged but relatively dependable and 
faithful men. That was no longer the 
case. More and more the circus had to 
draw its labor from the seriously mar- 
ginalized and truly derelict.3! 

Worst of all, the early fifties saw a 
steady decline in Ringling'’s at- 
tendance. Demographic changes were 
partly to blame. Population was dis- 
persing, moving to the scattered sub- 
urbs with their many new diversions, 
particularly those associated with 
warm weather. In the larger met- 
ropolitan areas, folks with money for 
tickets were no longer conveniently 
concentrated near circus grounds. 
Good vacant lots of the huge size re- 
quired by Ringling were more and- 
more difficult to secure, particularly 
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African black rhinos, Bill and Lil, winter 
of 1955-1956. View looks west with me- 
nagerie/sail loft building in background. 
Bob MacDougall collection. 


ones in safe areas that could attract 
folks without their feeling threatened. 
More than anything, however, the duc- 
at decline was due to the public's 
changing tastes for entertainment. 
Without a doubt, television was the 
number one culprit.32 

Had Ringling’s ownership and man- 
agement all been on the same page of 
the play book in the early 1950s, the 
disaster of the 1955 and 1956 seasons 
might have been avoided. Whether one 
loved or hated him, there is no doubt- 
ing that Ringling’s general manager, 
former aerialist Arthur M. Concello, 
was a brilliant circus operator. Pres- 
ident and majority shareholder John 
Ringling North had let him run it 
since late 1947. Concello was certainly 
aware of the forces bearing down on 
the Big Show. And, he made adjust- 
ments to reduce the ever menacing 


Mh 
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overhead. North, on the other hand, was 
often unrealistic, opposing size re- 
ductions. He fashioned himself an artist 
who instinctively knew what would at- 
tract the public. After all, he could point 
to a record of great circus triumphs. 
Carefully scrutinized, however, they 
were more past than present. So, with 
his personal wealth increasing and the 
circus not yet in dire straights, he 
blithely traipsed around, here and 
abroad, in satisfaction of his Bohemian 
lifestyle.3 

This was a time when, more than ever 
before, the show's treasury needed to 
make sure that it got every dollar of rev- 
enue and accounted for every penny of 
cost. Yet, with the owner gone most of 
the time, necessary controls were miss- 
ing. What was worse, he did not seem to 
care until it was too late. 

Historically, circus management has 
never been renowned for nurturing the 
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The final stand of the 1955 season, in 
the Sarasota winter quarters. Bob Mac- 
Dougall collection. 


virtue of fiduciary duty, and on 
the Ringling show of the early 1950s, 
Concello allowed, nay encouraged, the 
development of unsavory practices. Be- 
low him was a group of executives and 
bosses who became known, pe- 
joratively, as the "Sneeze Mob,” circus 
patois for a group of racketeers. They 
skimmed from the show. One of their 
tricks was the sale of seats for per- 
formances with the money going into 
their pockets. Collusion with outside 
suppliers was another: for a cut from a 
vendor, the mob would authorize pay- 
ment by the show of an inflated in- 
voice for goods and services. The 
Sneezers also ran internal petty rack- 
ets and schemes designed to recoup for 
themselves (not the show) salaries 
paid to employees. These included 
gambling, beer and whiskey sales, and 
loan sharking, all patently unlawful 
and contrary to official show policy.34 
It is no secret that Art Concello got his 
part.35 That was in addition to the 
aboveboard income he earned, e.g. sal- 
ary, royalties for use of his seat wag- 
ons, and fees for booking his acts.56 He 
made a high art of circus money- 
making. 

The showgoing public was mostly 
protected from the nefarious schemes 
but not the show's treasury. Some of 
the rackets went way back into circus 
history.37 Such was the crude nature 
of genre. By the mid-1950s, however, 
public sentiment was running against 
old forms of exploitation, particularly 
those which targeted the dis- 
advantaged such as circus workers. 
Nevertheless, it was argued that the 
schemes were necessary to keep the 
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Ringling bosses happy; and it was only 
those chaps who could keep the dino- 
saur rolling.98 Unfortunately, that 
proved to be true. Yet, we have got to 
believe that by the 1950s efficient, 
owner driven management could have 
ended or minimized the schemes that 
stole from the show. It is hard to im- 
agine Kenneth Feld missing many dol- 
lars because of like practices, but that 
may a difference between then and 
now. Despite the obvious, ominous 
signs that serious problems lay ahead, 
John Ringling North, relying on his fa- 
mous "instinct" for what the public 
wanted, insisted on increasing the size 
of his circus and, in consequence, its 
overhead. This clashed with the ideas 
of his pragmatic general manager who 
wanted it reduced. That and other dis- 
agreements between the two led to 
Concello's resignation in December, 
1953.39 It was then too late to imple- 
ment the size increase immediately so 
the 1954 show went out on 70 cars, the 
same as it had been since 1951.4 

For 1955 North implemented his in- 
crease, adding ten cars to the show so 
that, once out on the road, it moved on 
80,41 the largest it had been since 
1950. Circus enthusiasts loved it, but 
from a business standpoint it was ill- 
advised, particularly in light of the 
other topsy turvy changes that took 
place. 

To run the enlarged show, John 
North hired Michael Burke, a friend of 
his brother. Buddy and Burke had 
been fellow World War II operatives in 
the highly secret Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS). When the War was 
over, Henry quit the cloak and dagger 
game for good; but after a three year 
hiatus, Burke went back to it, this 
time with the OSS's successor, the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
where he operated until 1954. Burke 
was a 1939 University of Pennsylvania 
graduate and therefore an Ivy Leaguer 
like Henry who hailed from Yale. Un- 
like Henry, however, Burke had no cir- 
cus experience whatever. That not- 
withstanding, he was named 
Executive Director of Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey. Only the two 
North brothers were above him in the 
show's organization. The rough circus 
bosses mistook Burke for a weakling, 
and that led to serious error on their 
part. Underneath his polished de- 
meanor, he was tough as nails. He had 
to be given that he was a former col- 
lege football player and had matched 
wits with both Hitler's and Stalin's/ 
Malenkov's evil empires, the latter as 
recently as the year before he joined 
the Big Show.42 

On the advice of outsiders, John 
North completely revolutionized the 
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Michael Burke, executive director Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
1955-1956. Pfening Archives. 


1955 advertising and press depart- 
ments. Veterans were fired left and 
right, replaced by Hollywood and theat- 
rical hype types whose ideas were re- 
pugnant to circus traditions. Pass, ticket 
and seating policies were changed and 
new ideas tried. Out of necessity, John 
Ringling North was now focusing more 
attention on his circus. Though his 1955 
policies were criticized, he was trying to 
hit upon formulas for success as the 
tented monster struggled for survival in 
what had become for it a seemingly ali- 
en world. Some of the advertising, tick- 
eting, seating, and promotional in- 
novations might have worked, but too 
many were tried too impetuously and re- 
placed after too short a trial to make 
meaningful judgments as to their long 


First section leaving for the last big top 
tour in 1956. Wagons shown include No. 
61 props and No. 82 rhino cage. Photo 
taken at Atlantic Coast Line's Sarasota 
depot. Author's collection. 


Sunbelt States, plagued alon; 


range value. All the while morale on 
the show was falling, and there was 
much disaffection among the trou- 
pers.43 

Michael Burke hated the Sneeze 
Mob and the rackets they promoted. 
Though Concello was gone, those prog- 
eny of his regime were still aboard. 
The new Executive Director wanted 
them out, and obtained John North's 
permission to remove them and their 
grafting ways. North had not been 
particularly concerned about the illicit 
activities. An amoralist, he saw them 
as mostly out of sight and not adverse- 
ly affecting show patrons, the quality 
of the performance, or his personal 
standard of living. Ergo, why bother? 
Of course, the show's treasury was be- 
ing harmed, and Burke seems to have 
hammered on that. So, North agreed, 
leaving Burke, however, to do the dir- 
ty work, something North always 
avoided.44 

In one of the most dramatic con- 
frontations in Ringling history, new 
man Burke fired the Sneeze Mob in St. 
Paul, Minnesota on August 4, 1955. 
Burke and the show were threatened 
with revenge, and with much of the 
work force faithful to their fired bosses 
the show came within a hair's breadth 
of folding right then and there. How- 
ever, it rallied and went on, but not 
smoothly. That was gone with the 
Sneeze. Despite their unsavory side, 
they were experts in the very narrow 
field of rail show operations and lo- 
gistics. Their talents in that respect 
were almost irreplaceable.4© Within 
a month of the St. Paul confrontation, 
Ringling had become an organizing 
target of the notorious Jimmy Hoffa 
and his International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. There seems to be little 
doubt that it was the fired circus boss- 
es and/or their minions who sicced the 
union on the show. Pickets and near 
violence were waiting in California in 
September.46 

Leaving the West Coast, Ringling- 
Barnum limped back east through the 
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by operational difficulties and occa- 
sional picketing. Receipts improved 
somewhat but not enough to assuage 
the losses. Trying to reap as much rev- 
enue as possible, the show played Flor- 
ida dates into December. That was a 
first, as neither the Barnum, Ringling, 
nor the Combined circuses had ever 
put up canvas during that month. The 
final stand came on December 4, 1955 
at Sarasota winter quarters.47 There, 
the midway, a sidewalled menagerie, 
and the big top were erected toward 
the back of the quarters along the 
northern side of the main driveway, 
just east of the tall menagerie/sail loft 
building. As it turned out, Sarasotans 
would never again see the Ringling 
show play a formal engagement in 
their fair city. 


RINGLING FOLDS 

The next season, 1956, was a dis- 
aster from start to early finish. One 
must wonder what prompted Johnny 
North to even attempt it. Yet, it would 
be a 79 car show with some new of- 
ferings. French artist and theatrical 
designer Marcel Vertes was hired and 
brought his flowery post- 
impressionism to the program and cos- 
tuming. For the first time ever violins 
were part of Ringling-Barnum's mu- 
sical score, and they were accompanied 
by a bevy of boos from traditionalists. 
On the lot the new big top was sup- 
ported by center poles painted in eye 
popping spiral stripes like those of bar- 
ber poles. When they managed to get it 
up (which was not often) the me- 
nagerie tent was of radically new de- 
sign--square, with the top suspended 
from four poles or masts standing near 
each of its corners.48 

No amount of innovation, however, 
could overcome Ringling’s mounting 
personnel and labor problems. There 
was a steady parade of resignations by 
veteran staffers, bosses, and per- 
formers in the months preceding the 
1956 tour. They included treasurer 
Theo Forstall, publicist Roland Butler, 
bandmaster Merle Evans, ringmaster 
Angelo "Count" Nicholas, vocalist Har- 
old Ronk, elephant trainer Hugo 
Schmitt, and menagerie  super- 
intendent C. R. Montgomery.*® Butler 
and Evans were all time greats. To 
make matters even worse, union or- 
ganizers were now set to ruin the 
show. 

In February, 1956 North and Burke 
had met in Miami with Jimmy Hoffa. 
It was not pleasant. The two showmen 
tried to point out that Teamsters’ wag- 
es would be ruinous. The union pu- 
gilist ranted and threatened. When 
the show got to New York for the open- 
er in Madison Square Garden, picket 


A picket for the American Guild of Va- 
riety Artists in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
in 1956. Pfening Archives. 


lines were waiting, the Teamsters being 
joined by the American Guild of Variety 
Artists. Even so the engagement got un- 
der way. For the second year in a row, 
there was a national TV showing of 
highlights with commentary by John 
Ringling North himself. The press gave 
the 1956 edition only tepid applause, 
and business was spotty.5! 

At the indoor dates in New York and 
then Boston, the Teamsters’ pickets did 
not have as much adverse effect as did 
those of the Variety Artists. The ce- 
lebrity benefit show in New York was a 
bust as the big Hollywood and TV per- 
sonalities were union members and 
would not go onto the Garden floor. 
What a contrast from the year before 
when Marilyn Monroe had ridden an el- 
ephant and Milton Berle had been guest 
ringmaster. A number of Ringling per- 
formers were card carrying Variety 
Guild members; and when told to do so 
by their union, they too took a hike. 
Among them were new _ vocalist/ 
ringmaster Preston Lambert, noted 


Marcel Vertes flower theme for the 
Ringling-Barnum's 1956 edition. Author's 
collection. 


dressage rider Marion Seifert, Al- 
zana high wire member Lynn Brent, 
the entire Fredonia troupe (Risley 
act), and beloved clowns Felix Ad- 
ler, Otto Griebling, and Emmett Kel- 
ly. Adding insult to injury, in Boston 
the Teamsters and A.G.V.A. opposed 
Ringling with a rival “union” circus 
that included defectors from the Big 
Show.52 When the under canvas 
part of the 1956 tour began was when 
the Teamsters flexed their muscles. 
The big dog himself, Dave Beck, Hof- 
fa's nominal boss, got into the act. 
(Both were future federal inmates.)! 
They now had Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey where they wanted it, 
out in the open with plenty of op- 
portunity for vandalism on the show 
grounds and worse along the routes to 
and from the circus trains. There was 
sabotage--sand in the fuel tanks of the 
motorized equipment, slashed tires, 
wagons disappearing, damage to 
winch cables, and the hurling of both 
threats and bricks.54 Picketing was re- 
lentless.55 

As the 1956 season unfurled, Ring- 
ling's work force became increasingly 
unstable with rapid turnover. New 
hires sometimes turned out to be un- 
ion plants intent on damaging opera- 
tions, e.g., drivers taking wagons to re- 
mote places and abandoning them.56 
Green grooms and new elephant men 
could not handle their charges. Stal- 
lions fought uncontrollably when un- 
loaded from their stock cars. At New 
York's Madison Square Garden, later 
in Washington, D.C., then in Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, and again in 
New Haven, Connecticut young el- 
ephants broke and ran. At Waterbury, 
Connecticut two of them got in a fight. 
A number of elephant handlers were 
injured in these escapades.5? In- 
credible as it might seem for that year 
of turmoil, the show was carrying a 
herd of 45 elephants, 21 of which were 
very young, skittish animals.58 

The movement of the show from 
town to town became a study of opera- 
tional collapse. Late railroad arrivals 
became commonplace. Performances 
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Elephants wearing nosegays are led by 
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were late if not blown altogether, and 
tickets had to be refunded. That was 
particularly galling because at some 
stands the crowds were there if only 
they could have been accommodated.59 


A storm in Geneva, New York on 


July 1st destroyed the big top and for 
three days the show was presented 
sidewalled under the open sky, rem- 
iniscent of Charlton Heston's and Bet- 
ty Hutton's heroics in DeMille's movie 
of four years previous. The frayed and 
torn 1954 big top was rushed to New 
York from Sarasota; and on the fourth 
day after the blowdown, at Niagara 
Falls (5th), the performances went 
back under canvas. At Meadville, 
Pennsylvania (11th) the seat wagons 
did not get to the lot, some of them 
having been tipped over onto their 
sides en route from the train. As a re- 
sult, ticket holders had to watch the 
show either standing up or sitting on 
the ground.® The end was near. 
Throughout most of this travail John 
Ringling North had been elsewhere. 
He finally arrived on the lot at Al- 
liance, Ohio (July 15th). It seems that 
he was actually planning to implement 
drastic reductions in the size of his cir- 
cus after which it would continue the 
1956 tour. However, after seeing the 
mess first hand, he shook his head, 
sighed resignedly, and made the de- 
cision to shut it down altogether. That 
night, aboard Jomar, his private rail- 
road car, he wrote out the execution or- 
der. It would be carried out the next 
day, July 16, 1956, at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania--by others besides him of 
course. The news spread like wildfire, 
and the national media and press 
rushed to the lot to cover "the end of 
the circus." That night the last per- 
formance, though two hours late get- 
ting started, was presented before an 
overflow crowd.61 Then, it was over 
and out forever for Ringling Bros. and 


The square shaped suspension me- 
nagerie tent in 1956. Pfening Archives. 


William Sternberg (|) and Edward Kas- 
per (r) working inside the Sarasota me- 
nagerie building on July 17, 1956 re- 
pairing a former porcupine cage while a 
tiger looks on. Compare the fancy decora- 
tions with the drab cages in the 1955 pho- 
to, Author's collection. 


Barnum & Bailey as an American field 
show. 

It was a sad circus train (all three sec- 
tions of it) that crept south to Sarasota 
following the closing in Pittsburgh. 
The doleful portrait painted by the press 
reminds one of the scenes and sounds 
from Dumbo, Walt Disney's 1941 an- 
imated film, in which the little circus 
train limped along through the rainy 
night, broken hearted after its big top 
was wrecked. 

John Ringling North has been de- 
scribed as holed up aboard Jomar, 
crushed with despair. His close friend 
Rudy Bundy, the show's front door man- 
ager, was with him for the ride.®2 In re- 
cent comments Bundy indicated that 
while his boss was despitited, he was 
not all that grief stricken, recalling that 
they enjoyed the culinary delights of 
Marcel, North's personal French chef 
who worked in Jomar's galley during 

the southbound 
t trip.88 

For the second 
time in its history 
Ringling-Barnum 
had closed early 
in Pennsylvania 
and gone crawl- 
ing back to Sar- 
asota. The first 
time, in 1938, 
when John Ring- 
ling North was 
also at the helm, 
a labor strike had 
closed the show 
in Scranton. Now, 
eighteen years 


later, much the same had happened 
but on the opposite side of the Key- 
stone State. In 1938 the show had re- 
acted by reloading in Sarasota. It sent 
24 cars of its features and equipment 
back out on the road to join, and near- 
ly double the size of, its subsidiary Al 
G. Barnes and Sells Floto circus for 
the remainder of that year's tour.®4 
There would be no such effort this 
time as North had decided that Ring- 
ling-Barnum's tenting days were 
done. 

Amid much sympathetic cheering 
form the populace, the Ringling trains 
arrived back at Sarasota winter quar- 
ters on July 19, 1956 For months 
thereafter the circus more or less lay 
where it landed. The animals were 
cared for; but, when the property and 
equipment wagons came off the flat 
cars, they were just scattered all over 
the place. Most of the work force was 
dismissed, and many wagons were not 
even unloaded. The sleepers were de- 
scribed as filthy and stinking with un- 
removed garbage.® This sad state of 
affairs did not escape the attention of 
Charles and Edith Ringling'’s de- 
scendants. Collectively, they held for- 
ty-nine percent of the show's shares 
while North had the controlling fifty- 
one percent. Charging mismanage- 
ment and breach of fiduciary duty, the 
so-called "Forty-niners” instituted lit- 
igation in 1957 against the two North 
brothers and Art Concello.® It would 
drag on for years. Ringlingwise, there 
was much distress in Sarasota as the 
decade of the fifties wound down. 

North's announcement of the Pitts- 
burgh closing stated that henceforth 
the Greatest Show On Earth would 
play indoor arenas.§7 Back then, how- 
ever, there were not enough adequate- 
ly sized ones around the country so, as 
it turned out, the show would also 
have to play in ballparks and similar 
outdoor venues. But, who would tackle 
the daunting task of adapting the cir- 
cus to a totally new method of oper- 
ating? 

The obvious answer was the re- 
sourceful and steely Art Concello, and 
North went to him begging and plead- 
ing. The sly Art held out until, in Oc- 
tober, 1956, he got what he wanted, 
carte blanche authority over the res- 
urrection of Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey.68 To quote historian 
Fred D. Pfening, Jr., the show then be- 
came "Concello Bros. all the way."6 

Concello's new downsized circus was 
essentially a truck show. During the 
three and a half years of such opera- 
ions the number of highway units var- 
ied. For example, there were 14 show 
owned straight trucks and tractor- 
trailer units in 1957 but only 10 in 
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Flat car loaded with new van semi- 
trailer and Mack truck ready to leave for 
New York run the spring of 1957. Dom- 
inic Yodice collection. 


1959. Power for the semi-trailers was 
provided by a combination of six Chev- 
rolet and five Mack tractors. The Chev- 
rolets were purchased new. However, 
the Macks were old hands from the big 
top days and were re-fitted with fifth 
wheels so they could pull trailers. 
Three straight trucks from the rail- 
road show also saw service. So too a 
school bus that had been used to haul 
personnel from train to lot. In the new 
set up, it served as a circus office.7° 
Notwithstanding that it had donned 
a new truck show face, the re- 
constituted Ringling-Barnum could 
still lay claim to rail operations. But, 
just barely. A small part of the old rail- 
road equipment was pressed into ser- 
vice during each of the first three sea- 
sons of the new deal. A train 
comprised of 15 Ringling-Barnum 
owned cars (8 flat cars, 4 stocks, 3 
sleepers), plus a system baggage car 


Evening performance of Ringling- 
Barnum as a truck show at Atlanta's 
Ponce de Leon baseball park in July 
1958. Author's collection. 


to begin the 1957 season. Father El- 
slander of Sarasota's St. Martha's Cath- 
olic Church was at trackside to ad- 
minister the traditional departure 
blessing. The train took the me- 
nagerie and other equipment to 
New York after which it moved 
on to Boston. Then, however, the 
15 Ringling cars were returned to 
Sarasota carrying all the animals 
except those needed for the per- 
formance. Arrival back at quar- 
ters was via Seaboard Air Line on 
or about May 23rd.71 


¢ 


In 1958, for the first time in its 
history, Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey did not open its 
season in New York.?2 Rather 
than making a 1,200 mile haul 
without any revenue, Concello fol- 
lowed the obviously more prac- 
tical procedure of breaking the 
trip north from Sarasota by play- 
ing the opening engagement along the 
way--at Charlotte, North Carolina 
which offered the largest and newest in- 
door arena in the South. That es- 
tablished a routing practice which has 
been followed ever since, to wit: new 
Ringling editions work their out of Flor- 
ida making money while ironing out the 
kinks so that everything is in smooth 


Bs 


running order upon arrival in the Big 
Apple. 

That year Ringling again used its 
old circus train to carry a menagerie 
north, this time for a New York only 
engagement--no Boston. The 1958 
train was a really abbreviated one, 
comprised of but four flat cars, Warren 
no. 244 and Thralls nos. 229, 233, and 
241. Altogether, they carried 12 cages, 
a giraffe wagon, and a D-4 Caterpillar 
tractor (B-10, 1955 Model 7U 
31499SP).73 There were no stock cars 
in the consist because the elephants 
and horses were already on the road 
for the Charlotte engagement. Except 
for the gorilla cage (No. 97) and its two 
occupants, neither the four flats, the 
tractor, nor the cages and animals 
ever returned to Sarasota. After the 
Garden run the animals were dis- 
persed by sale or lease.’4 The gorillas 
went from New York to join the Royal 
American carnival in Memphis for the 


Remodeled winter quarters giraffe 
barn with new pens on south side in 
1957. Author's collection. 


remainder of the season. To make that 
trip the ape wagon was apparently 
shipped aboard a system flat car as 
the four Ringling cars stayed back in 
the East.75 

After they had been unloaded in 
New York to begin the 1958 Garden 
run, the flat cars went into storage 
there on tracks of the New York Cen- 
tral System. When the date was done, 
two of them (Thrall No. 229 and War- 
ren No. 244, the latter a runs car) left 
for Pawtucket, Rhode Island trans- 
porting the D-4 Cat and seven cages. 
The animals were destined for that 
city's Slater Park Zoo. Some of them 
were sold outright, but the major ones 
were only leased to the zoo, including 
male African black rhino, Bill; female 
Nile hippo, Chester; and mother gi- 
raffe, Ingrid, with her calf, Suzy (or 
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Local truck pulling cage No. 78 from 
train to zoo in Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
in May, 1958. Bob MacDougall collec- 
tion. 


quarters on February 23, 1958.76 
Susie), that had been born in Sarasota 
Ringling had made a decision to re- 
tain some of its fine animals to com- 
prise a menagerie, but they would be 
shown only at the annual Madison 
Square Garden date. That way New 
Yorkers would not be aware of the 
drastic size reduction so evident at oth- 
er engagements and illustrates the im- 
portance assigned by the show to its 
annual date with the Gothamites. 
Only the gorillas would go to and 
from Sarasota and later Venice. The 
rest of the beasts would stay in the 
East, loaned to nearby zoos until re- 
called each spring for the Garden. 
Pawtucket's Slater Park was the first 
to board them, but they were there 
only once (May, 1958 to March, 1959). 
Next would be Bob Dietch's Kiddie Zoo 
in Fair Lawn, New Jersey. He became 
the regular depository except for Zoo- 
rama at New Market, Virginia which 
borrowed some of the critters in 
1960.77 But, back to the four flats. 


The two cars that had carried the 
animals to Pawtucket stayed there for 
a year. So too the D-4 Cat. When the 
time came for the 1959 Garden date, 
the entire ensemble was shipped back 
to New York attached to a regular 
freight train. Significantly, this was 
the last time the Big Show ever used 
its old flats to move property to a regu- 
lar engagement. That historic two car 
Pawtucket to New York consist of 
March, 1959 was loaded as follows: 
Thrall flat No. 229 carried short cages 
(ex-Army ordnance trailers) Nos. 75, 
78, 81, 76 and giraffe wagon No. 83;78 
Warren flat No. 244 had hippo cage 
No. 85, D-4 Cat No. B-10, and rhino 
cage No. 82. However, the last named 
was empty because rhino Bill had died 
in Pawtucket on December 19, 1958.79 

The other two flats that went up 
from Sarasota in 1958 (Thrall cars nos. 


233 and 241) had stayed in New York 
all along. Hence, with the arrival from 
Rhode Island there were once more four 
flats in Gotham. At the end of the 1959 
New York date, Thralls Nos. 229 and 
241 were sold to the Royal American 
show and sent out to Memphis to join 
the carny there. Riding on one of them 
was gorilla cage No. 97 carrying old 
Toto and Gargantua II. So, for the sec- 
ond year in succession, that anthropoid 
duo did a carnival tour, returning to 
Sarasota at season's end. 

The sale to the carnival left two flat 
cars stored in New York (Thrall No. 241 
and Warren No. 244). We do not know 
what happened to no. 241, but it was 
probably sold from there. The last one in 
New York was the Warren car, and it re- 
mained there until December, 1961 
when sold and shipped to Sol Walker & 
Company, a Tampa salvage dealer.®! 

The aforesaid menagerie trains 
marked Ringling's last use of either its 
old stock cars (1957) or its old flats 
(1957, 1958, and 1959) to make show 
dates. However, throughout its truck 
show epoch, it kept an additional toe- 
hold on rail operations by using three 
balloon topped baggage cars to trans- 
port the elephants, show owned horses, 
and perhaps some equipment. These 
cars first saw circus service at the end of 
the 1957 Boston run, and the same 
three seem to have been used through- 
out the four seasons of Ringling's life as 
a mostly motorized show. They were 
leased from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and bore its title, not Ringling- 
Barnum's. Unless one knew what was 
inside or could guess by smelling, there 
was no way to identify them as x 

"circus." They moved from one 
stand to the next attached to 
regular passenger trains. 
Show personnel rode these 
same trains in system coaches 
provided by the various rail- 
roads.82 That was a real throw- 
back. It had not been done on 
the Big Show since Barnum & 
Bailey's 1898 tenting tour of 
England. At the start of that 
season, James Bailey's per- 


Local wrecker pulling rhino cage No. 
82 and a short cage in a parade from 
train to Pawtucket zoo in May, 1958. 
Bob MacDougall collection 


sonnel traveled separately from the 
rest of the circus. They were required 
to ride from one date to the next on 
regular British passenger trains until 
show owned sleepers were delivered in 
mid-season.83 

Box office returns from the first two 
truck campaigns were not good nor 
were the performances of much ac- 
count, particularly when measured 
against the high standards of past 
Ringling offerings. Despite continued 
nagging from the Forty-niners and the 
carping of nostalgic circus aficionados, 
the Concello plan turned the corner in 
1959. The operating nut had been cut 
since the start of the truck show. Now 
the performance was improving and 
the public was once again lining up in 
significant numbers. As much as any- 
thing, the return of the show to the 
black ultimately quieted the dis- 
gruntled minority stockholders.*4 
Meanwhile, the days were numbered 
for the Ringling circus in Sarasota. 


SARASOTA SELL OFF 
By early 1958 mounting evidence 
foretold the end of the historic Sar- 
asota winter quarters. The time spent 
there for regrouping and rehearsals 


Cage No. 85 carrying Chester in Paw- 
tucket in May, 1958. This was the last 
time Ringling-Barnum paraded an open 
hippo den. Bob oe collection. 
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D-4 Cat No. B-10 with cage No. 81 in 
Pawtucket rail yards for loading in 
March, 1959. Bob MacDougall collec- 
tion. 


had been reduced from four months in 
the old days to five weeks in the new 
set up. It came as no surprise, there- 
fore, when, on February 25th, 1958, it 
was announced that effective April 1st 
the quarters would close for good to 
the public.85 Long before that North 
and Concello had been wanting to sell 
the equipment and animals no longer 
needed for the downsized arena circus, 
but the Forty-niners were opposed. 
However, around February, 1958 there 
was agreement with respect to the sur- 
plus animals.§6 Sales got under way in 
March and continued into the summer. 
Two of the first to go were a giraffe 
named Jimmy (to the Wild Animal 
Ranch, St. Petersburg, Florida), and a 
Nile hippo named August II (to the 
Jackson, Mississippi zoo). One time 
circus owner and 1950s Ringling me- 
nagerie boss, C.R. Montgomery, was in 
charge of the animal sales as well as 
the winter quarters.87 

On July 24th five elephants (des- 
tined for the Mexico City Zoo) plus the 
popular pigmy hippo, Betty Lou (head- 
ed for the Memphis zoo), departed Sar- 


Giraffe wagon No. 83 going up runs 
onto Warren flat No. 224 in Pawtucket in 
March 1959. Bob MacDougall collection. 


asota's Atlantic 
Coast Line depot 
in two baggage 
cars. They were at- 
tached to the ACL's 
regular northbound 
passenger train 
that departed each 
morning. The Af- 
rican black rhino, 
Lil, was probably 
on that same train 
as it too was sold to 
the Memphis zoo 
and got there the 
. same day as the 
hippo. There were now only a few sur- 
plus animals in winter quarters. They 
included four elephants, and the last of 
them was shipped out in August.88 
Sarasota journalist and author Gene 
Plowden visited the winter quarters in 
the fall of 1958. He found the gate 
locked and a watchman on duty but 
managed to gain admittance. However, 
that was not difficult as security was no- 
toriously slack. The place was a mess, 
overgrown with weeds. Tall grass hid 
the tracks on which stood nearly 100 
Ringling railroad cars, all of them faded 
and rusting. Buildings were crammed 
with circus wagons and the elephant 
and horse corrals were empty. Peacocks 
roamed freely throughout the grounds, 
but the only circus animals to be found 
were some porcupines that occupied one 
of the permanent cages inside the big 
menagerie building.8® 
Despite the neglect and disarray, a 
treasure trove of circus property was 
stored there, and folks were helping 
themselves. This had apparently been 
happening ever since the collapse and 
retreat of July, 1956. It was common 
talk among circus folks and fans. No 
doubt owing to the litigation instituted 
by the Forty-niners, Art Concello em- 
ployed the Thomas M. Burton Detective 
Agency of Sarasota to investigate the 
losses and instal] security to prevent 
their continuation. 
The detective went to work in March, 
1959. Right away some of the insider 
suspects headed for 
parts unknown. Ex- 
perience told the 
detective to beware 
of arson as a cover- 
up for theft. The 
place was covered 
with chest high, 
bone dry grass and 
flammable materi- 
als were every- 
where. Sure 
enough, on March 
14th, someone set 
fire to grass just the 
other side of a fence 


marking the northeastern boundary. 
It was a dry day, and a strong wind 
blew in the right direction. The fire 
spread rapidly into the circus prop- 
erty. Fortunately the wind shifted be- 
fore the blaze reached any buildings. 
Fire departments from Sarasota and 
the Forestry Service fought the 
flames, and it was finally extinguished 
late that night. However, it did reach 
the area where the wagon graveyard 
was located; and some of the relics 
were consumed.90 

The Burton Agency found that Ring- 
ling properties of all types had been 
improperly loaned. Recipients in- 
cluded other circuses, private in- 
dividuals, local museums, and vendors 
who supplied goods and services to the 
Ringling show. Some of the “loaned” 
property was retrieved. So bad was 
property accounting that some items 
thought lost or stolen actually turned 
up on tour with the circus or at other 
places where it stored stuff. Un- 
questionably, there had been much 
outright theft arranged by or with the 
assent of insiders. For three years dis- 
gruntled former workers had been 
hanging around the quarters with 
ready access to whatever was there. 
The interiors of the sleepers were par- 
ticularly hard hit, being stripped of all 
their fittings and furnishings. 
Throughout his investigation, the de- 
tective encountered a preposterous but 
nevertheless commonly held attitude 
that past or present employees had a 
right to steal anything so long as they 
were not caught.9! 

The detective's work was completed 
in May, 1959. The next month the 
show fired C. R. Montgomery who had 
been in charge. Alas, it was during his 
watch that much of the mischief had 
occured. At or about the same time 
(June, 1959) the Forty-niners finally 
agreed to the sale of all railroad and 
other equipment not needed for 
present and planned circus operations 
or considered to have particular his- 
torical value.92 

To handle the job of selling Ringling 
properties, C. R. Montgomery was re- 
placed by William Whyte "Bill" 
Perry. He would play a key role in 
terminating the Sarasota winter quar- 
ters and relocating them in Venice. 
For that reason we devote some bio- 
graphical time to him. 

Perry came to the circus from a 
background much different than most 
circus executives his age. He was born 
in New Rochelle, New York on July 17, 
1915 and moved with his family to 
Sarasota in 1923. They were affluent 
and had a fine home on Gulf Stream 
Avenue overlooking Sarasota Bay. His 
father, Sidney R. Perry, was a prom- 
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inent lawyer. His uncle, William Y. 
Perry, was Sarasota County's first 
judge. His mother, Katherine Whyte 
Perry, was descended from an aris- 
tocratic Columbus, Georgia family. 
She was a noted art designer and a 
leading Sarasota socialite. 

Bill Perry was a 1932 graduate of 
Sarasota High School where he was a 
classmate of long time Ringling em- 
ployee and Sarasota resident, Alva 
Johnson. Perry then attended the Uni- 
versity of Florida and the Ringling 
school and became a local newsman 
with the Sarasota Herald-Tribune. He 
also did public relations work for the 
Sarasota Chamber of Commerce.95 


In 1940 Perry was elected as a 
Democrat to the Florida House, repre- 
senting Sarasota County. He served in 
the State legislature in 1941 and then 
enlisted in the Navy. During the war 
he saw intensive combat against the 
Japanese Imperial Navy in the South 
Pacific, participating in 18 major naval 
engagements aboard the destroyer 
USS Radford. He rose to the rank of 
Lieutenant (Junior Grade) and was 
awarded the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion by President Roosevelt. After the 
War, Perry went back to Sarasota and 
got into public relations. He served on 
the staffs of Florida Governor Dan 
McCarty in Tallahassee in 1953 and 
later Florida's U. S. Senator, George 
Smathers, in Washington.% 

From all that appears, Perry became 
acquainted with Art Concello in Sar- 
asota around 1950 and may have 
worked locally for the Ringling show 
about that time. He was in Sarasota 
“at liberty" in 1959 when the show 
made the decision to aggressively sell 
off its excess equipment.97 It was prob- 
ably at Concello's suggestion that the 
Ringling shareholders agreed to hire 
Perry for the job of disposal, and he es- 
tablished an office at the winter quar- 
ters. Later that year he was named 
quarters’ manager. His office was in 
Dee Dee, a private car that had been 
used by the show's general manager, 
Sam Gumpertz, during the 1930s. By 
Perry's time, however, Dee Dee's 
wheels had been removed, and it had 
been set on blocks. One could find it 
sitting parallel to the main east-west 
driveway across from the menagerie 
building. 

By early 1960 Bill Perry had been 
designated Executive Assistant to 
Ringling’s Executive Director, Arthur 
M. Concello. Perry was Art's right 
hand man in matters pertaining to 
Ringling winter quarters both in Sar- 
asota and Venice. Concello recently de- 
scribed his assistant as "a sort of book- 
keeper."99 Careerwise, wherever Art 


went Perry was 
close behind, a sy- 
cophant's role for 
sure. Thus, we find 
Perry with the 
Continental Circus 
at the New York 
World's Fair of 
1964-1965, Clyde 
Beatty-Cole Bros. 
in 1966, and the 
American tours of 
the Moscow Circus 
in 1973 and 
1979,100 each of 
said shows having 
an Art Concello 
connection. 

The 1980s found Perry working in 
Sarasota for Concello's taxicab com- 
pany.101 By then Perry's health was be- 
ginning to fail. He was always cor- 
pulent; by his own admission he wore 
size 56 trousers.!°2 He eventually added 
so much more weight that he could no 
longer work, and fell on hard times. To 
his credit, Art Concello looked after him. 
Willis Lawson, an old Concello lieuten- 
ant on the Ringling show, owned the 
Circus Feed and Grain Store on Sar- 
asota's Whitfield Ave. Concello made ar- 
rangements to house Perry in a trailer 
on Lawson's store property. Perry 
stayed there until his condition wors- 
ened, and he was moved to the Pines of 
Sarasota, a nursing home. It was there 
that Bill Perry died on August 6, 1990 
at the age of 75.193 However, that is 
many years ahead of where we left him 
as newly appointed agent for the dis- 
posal of Ringling properties. Let us go 
back to that. 


Throughout the summer and fall of 
1959 and on into 1960, Bill Perry 
worked steadily selling property from 
the Sarasota quarters. Buyers at this 
on-going garage sale were other field 
shows; circus museums, an amusement 
park, contractors, farms, private in- 
dividuals and junk, scrap, and salvage 
dealers. They included such prominent 
names as the Circus World Museum in 
Baraboo, Wisconsin; the Circus Hall of 
Fame and the Ringling Museum of the 
Circus, both in Sar- 
asota; Cypress Gar- 
dens near Winter 
Haven, Florida; the 
Hunt Bros. and Al 
G. Kelly & Miller 
Bros. circuses; Roy- 
al American car- 
nival; high wire 
performer Harold 
Alzana; elephant 
trainer Hugo Sch- 
mitt; big cat im- 
presario Clyde 
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Thrall flat car No. 229 with cages 


bound for New York in March, 1959. 
Bob MacDougall collection. 


Beatty; and band leader cum circus ex- 
ecutive Rudy Bundy.104 

The final nail was driven into the 
coffin of Ringling-Barnum's Sarasota 
winter quarters by one of America’s all 
time great industrialists and a man of 
enormous wealth. He was Arthur Vin- 
ing Davis (1867-1962), builder of the 
Aluminum Company of America (Al- 
coa). Through it he made aluminum 
indispensable to modern life. He was a 
person of tireless energy. In 1948 he 
moved to Miami. There, despite the 
fact that he was already an oc- 
togenarian, he began purchasing vast 
quantities of south Florida real estate, 
so much that he eventually owned an 
eighth of all of Dade County (Miami), 
25,000 acres in adjoining Broward 
County (Fort Lauderdale), plus 30,000 
acres of Eleuthera Island in the Ba- 
hamas. 106 

In 1957 Arthur Vining Davis re- 
signed from Alcoa's board of directors, 
including its chairmananship. The 
next year he formed a real estate in- 
vestment and development company. 
Using the first two letters of his first, 


Warren flat car No. 224 loaded with, 
left to right, empty rhino cage No. 82, D- 
4 Cat No. B-10, and hippo cage No. 85 
in Pawtucket in March, 1959. Bob Mac- 
Dougall collection. 
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middle and last names, he called the 
new venture ARVIDA.1% It soon- 
turned its attention on Sarasota and 
the vast properties of the North family 
on Longboat, Lido, Coon, Otter, and 
Bird Keys that separated the Gulf of 
Mexico from Sarasota Bay. These prop- 
erties had come to siblings John, Hen- 
ry, and Salome North through the es- 
tates of their mother, Ida Ringling 
North (who died in 1950), and their 
uncle, John Ringling, the latter via a 
1947 purchase from the State of Flor- 
ida. In a transaction closed in May 
1959, the Norths sold their Sarasota 
Keys properties to the Arvida Corpora- 
tion for $13,500,000.107 

With the Keys properties sold, the 
obvious next move was the disposal of 
the circus's real estate. On November 
13, 1959 Arvida made the announce- 
ment that had long been expected--for 
$340,000 it had purchased the winter 
quarters from Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey. Plans called for a sub- 
division of medium-priced houses, and 
that is what Arvida did, eventually. 
The circus was reported to have six 
months from the date of closing within 
which to vacate.!98 As it turned out, 
the show did not get all its stuff off the 
premises until October, 1960. 

For some time relations between 
Ringling-Barnum and Sarasota 
County had been strained. The circus 
had a honey of a deal in the form of an 
agreement to refund and/or abate real 
estate taxes on the winter quarters 
property in return for extolling Sar- 
asota as a tourist location. That usual- 
ly took the form of an ad in the annual 
circus program. This vexed the tax au- 
thorities who saw it as a bad deal for 
the County coffers. In October, 1958, 
noting that the circus program failed 
to carry the ad, the County cancelled 
the tax benefit pact.19 Next, it drew a 
bead on the sale of the winter quar- 
ters. 

The County tried to torpedo the Ar- 
vida deal (or put itself in position to 
get some of the sale proceeds) by claim- 
ing that title reverted to it if the circus 
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Last run of the old Ringling-Barnum 
flats to make a circus date, shown here in 
Pawtucket as part of a 1958 New York 
bound train. Bob MacDougall collection. 


quit the property. However, research of 
the original transaction and recorded 
deeds by Ringling's Sarasota lawyer, 
Henry P. Trawick Jr., revealed that the 
County had never owned the property. 
Instead, it had belonged to the Sarasota 
Fair Association which had transferred 
title to Ringling in 1927. Moreover, the 
circus had paid good consideration. Nev- 
ertheless, on January 13, 1960 the 
County filed suit claiming either a re- 
versionary interest in, or title by ad- 
verse possession to, a portion of the 
property in the northeastern corner 
which had been leased from the circus 
for a prison stockade. Learning that the 
circus was to begin tearing down winter 
quarters’ buildings the next day (14th) 
the County obtained a temporary in- 
junction to prevent such action. The 
County did not have a leg to stand on 
and had the injunction dissolved within 
twenty-four hours after it had been 
granted. The litigation over title was 
eventually resolved in Ringling's fa- 
vor.110 However, the fuss no doubt de- 
layed the closing with Arvida. There is a 
lesson to be learned from all this, name- 
ly, that nothing is as fleeting as the love 
affair between circuses and local taxing 
authorities when winter quarters are 
first established. We will see the same 
romance dissolve again down in Venice. 

With a deal having been struck for 
sale of the winter quarters, major 
events affecting the circus moved swift- 
ly. A few days after Arvida's November 
3, 1959 announcement came news that 
Ringling was refitting three of its rail- 
road cars for what appeared to be a re- 
turn to that form of transportation.!11 
By the middle of November the plan 
was made clear. 

Fourteen of the relatively new World 
War II Army hospital cars, acquired by 
the circus during the winter of 1946- 
1947 for use as sleepers, would be made 
into a splashy new show train. It would 


be comprised of sleepers for the per- 
sonnel, stock cars for the elephants 
and horses, and tunnel cars for the 
conveying of specially built circus wag- 
ons. What welcome news for the world 
of fandom! Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey would once again be a full 
fledged railroad show. Work on the 
train was headed by veteran lot super- 
intendent and big show manager 
Lloyd Morgan with P. J. McLain as 
newly hired trainmaster.!!2 As it de- 
veloped, the transition from truck 
show to rails would not occur until 
midway through the 1960 season. Fur- 
ther, the train would turn out to be 
one car longer than originally an- 
nounced, i.e., 15 instead of 14 cars. A 
new day was at hand, but where 
would the circus move its winter quar- 
ters? 

Art Concello had the task of finding 
a new home for the show. As might be 
expected, the Arvida announcement 
generated interest from other cities, 
Louisville, Kentucky and Miami, Flor- 
ida being two mentioned in the press. 
Concello gave a rare interview to re- 
porter A. J. Ruttenber of the Sarasota 
News on November 17, 1959. Locals 
were jolted when the circus man was 
quoted as saying, "I don't think Sar- 
asota wants us any more.” He pointed 
out that no one from Sarasota's city or 
county governments nor its Chamber 
of Commerce had contacted him about 
keeping the circus there but that he 
would be willing to listen if there was 
any interest.!13 Concello's comments 
got immediate attention from the Sar- 
asota and Bradenton Chambers of 
Commerce, and the two held a meet- 
ing with him the very next day. 

Concello told the joint Chambers 
that if reasonable rent could be ar- 
ranged and the show could raise 
enough capital through syndication, a 
fancy circus theme park, including a 
new winter quarters, could be in- 
stalled between Sarasota and Braden- 
ton. This had apparently been well 
planned in advance by the sly Art be- 
cause he immediately suggested a 100 
acre tract. It belonged to the Sarasota- 
Bradenton airport and was situated 
southeast of the air field around the 
intersection of DeSoto and Old Bra- 
denton Roads. Because the show need- 
ed to start vacating the old quarters, 
Concello gave the combined Chambers 
of Commerce thirty days to find a suit- 
able site.114 The buck then passed to 
the Sarasota-Manatee Airport Author- 
ity. 
Concello's "thirty days or else" ul- 
timatum did not sit well with some. 
Sarasota Herald Tribune editorial 
writer Stan Windhorn found it to be 
the height of arrogant audacity. He 
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pointed out that nobody made the cir- 
cus quit its old quarters and that de- 
spite having pocketed an enormous 
profit on land given it by Sarasotans, it 
now wanted another free ride at the 
expense of the public.115 Attitudes to- 
ward the circus were not helped by the 
fact that, in his November 17th inter- 
view, Concello had come across as cold 
and heartless with regard to the old 
place, almost describing it as a good 
riddance. He stated that it was he who 
had negotiated the sale to Arvida and 
that John Ringling North had nothing 
to do with it except to ask him whether 
the show still needed the place. To 
that Concello answered, "No!"!16 His 
position, though harsh sounding, was 
only typical of the strictly business ap- 
proach. 

At some point during the dance with 
the Sarasota-Bradenton airport, Con- 
cello suggested to the terminal manag- 
er, Matt Pilcher, that the 100 acres be 
leased to the circus for a dollar per 
acre per year! That did not warm 
Pilcher's heart at all. He stated that 
there was not enough unleased land 
available and that to assemble the 
acreage desired by the circus would 
mean terminating existing tenants. 
Substituting Concello's $100 annual 
rental for that already assured from 
others would cost the Authority 
$40,000 per year.117 

On December 8th a committee from 
the Airport Authority met further with 
Concello. The showman advised that 
the circus could not get the backing 
necessary for the theme park and was 
now interested only in ten to twelve 
acres for a circus winter quarters con- 
sisting of railroad access, a costume 
shop, and possibly a rehearsal build- 
ing. That focused attention on eleven 
acres owned by the airport on its east- 
ern side. It lay to the east of, but did 
not abut, U. S. 301 (where it ran back 
then) and was alongside the Seaboard 
Air Line's main north-south line. An- 
nual rental, however, became a stick- 
ing point. The Airport Authority want- 


The train that Circus World Museum 
purchased from Ringling in 1959. En route 
to Baraboo, Wisconsin in 1959 were the 
laundry car, a stock car, and two flats 
loaded with wagons. Pfening Archives. 


ed $1,000 per acre while Concello held 
out for $100, a mere ten fold difference. 

December 17, 1959 was Concello's 
deadline to the Chambers of Commerce. 
That day he sent a telegram to the Air- 
port Authority demanding that they 
make an immediate decision on his $100 
per acre offer for the eleven acres. When 
it appeared that the Authority would 
not meet for several more days, Concello 
took action that forever foreclosed Sar- 
asota as a site for Ringling's winter 
quarters. He decided to move the circus 
to Venice.118 


ALL EYES ON VENICE 

Venice came from nowhere to land the 
Big Show. Despite its having hosted 
Sparks twelve years earlier, it does not 
seem to have been in the Ringling game 
until on or about December 17, 1959. 

The person chiefly responsible for the 
deal was W. N. "Bud" Wimmers, the 
newly elected President of the Venice 
Area Chamber of Commerce. A realtor, 
we met him in the previous installment 
as the one time Assistant Treasurer of 
Venice's B.L.E. Realty, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineer's development 
company. When it folded in 1929, 
Wimmer was appointed receiver to dis- 
pose of its assets. Always a Venice pro- 
moter, he had been instrumental in 
Kentucky Military Institute's opening 
its winter campus in Venice in January, 
1933 (not 1932 as we wrote in Part I). 
Now, Wimmers set his sights on Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey.!!9 

Bud Wimmers had long been a friend 
of Ringling's Bill Perry. Both had been 
active in boosting Sarasota County. On 
December 17th, the day that Art Con- 
cello's thirty day deadline to the Braden- 
ton and Sarasota Chambers of Com- 
merce expired, Wimmers went into 
action. He got in touch with Bill Perry 
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and Venice Mayor Smyth D. Brohard 
suggesting that Ringling move to Ven- 
ice's airport. The next day (18th) an in- 
formal meeting was held between the 
Mayor, City Council, and Art Concello. 
They reached a tentative agreement. 
On Saturday, December 19, 1959 a 
press conference was called and the 
deal was made public.120 

In January, 1960 a written lease 
was approved by both parties and 
needed only formal execution. It was 
put on the agenda for the City Coun- 
cil's regular meeting on January 26th. 
Councilperson Blanche J. Celli moved 
approval. However, a local realtor, 
Finn W. Casperson, objected to hasty 
action, suggesting that there be a two 
week delay so that the terms could be 
reviewed by the public. Councilman H. 
H. "Pete" Britton agreed and re- 
quested a delay. However, Councilper- 
son Celli refused to change her mo- 
tion, and it was unanimously 
approved. The next day it was signed 
by the Mayor and City Clerk!2! and 
was then forwarded to New York for 
execution there by John Ringling 
North and Art Concello, both of whom 
had just flown back to the Big Apple 
from Paris.122 

The agreement provided that the 
circus would lease fifteen acres of un- 
developed airport property for a term 
of thirty years with a renewal option 
for another twenty. The acreage faced 
onto U.S. Highway 41 (Tamiami Trail) 
and lay to the north of a road running 
into the airport as a continuation of 
Center Road. As readers will recall 
from the sketch in Part I, this was the 
very same spot upon which the Sparks 
Circus had pitched its big top in the 
spring of 1947. For the fifteen acres, 
Ringling was to pay rent of $1,000 per 
year for each of the initial 30 years 
plus each of the additional 20 years if 
the show exercised its option for 
same.123_ Incredibly, there were no 
provisions for upward adjustment. 
Talk about a sweetheart deal! 

Some other provisions of the agree- 





ment merit comment. The site 
was to be used only as a circus 
and exhibit grounds and no un- 
lawful or improper use was to 
be made thereof. The winter 
quarters were to be open to the 
public during the annual re- 
hearsals.(That became a real 
sticking point when Irvin Feld 
closed the quarters to the public 
beginning with the winter of 
1968-1969.) Except for the office 
which Ringling then had in 
New York's Madison Square 
Garden, and "when the show is 
exhibiting elsewhere,” Venice 
was to be the only site for gen- 
eral offices and winter quarters. 
Borrowing a page from John 
Ringling’s 1927 deal with Sar- 
asota County, the circus was to 
advertise that Venice was its 
headquarters and winter 
home.!24 

The show was to immediately com- 
mence construction of appropriate win- 
ter quarters buildings, including an 
arena with a capacity of some 5,000 
spectators, and all such improvements 
were to become the property of the 
landlord. Ringling was, at its expense, 
to have a railroad spur built into the 
winter quarters with a capacity for 
storing 25 railroad cars on the prem- 
ises. (As we shall see, that was sub- 
sequently barred by the federal gov- 
ernment.) No house trailers were to be 
installed and occupied except for those 
of animal trainers when the show was 
in quarters for rehearsals. Moreover, 
no animals other than horses were to 
be kept on the premises except during 
the annual rehearsals unless specif- 
ically authorized by City Council. (This 
too would become a point of future con- 
troversy.)!25 

The agreement also granted Ring- 
ling the right of first refusal to lease 
an additional eighty acres of airport 
property adjoining the winter quarters 
on the eastern and southern sides of 
the airport. This was to accommodate 
what, at the press conference back in 
December, Art Concello had described 
as a potential site for a million dollar 
circus theme park running along U.S. 
41,126 

In the evening following the sign- 

ing of the agreement by the City, Ring- 
ling’s Bill Perry addressed the 30th an- 
nual banquet of the Venice Area 
Chamber of Commerce with 300 in at- 
tendance.!27 Perry was an excellent 
speaker. He had a deep, rich voice to 
which your writer can testify as he 
heard him introduce the performance 
of the Moscow Circus at Atlanta's 
Omni on May 25, 1979. 

At the Chamber's banquet, Perry 


au t 
Bill Perry (I) and an unidentified man 
surveying circus winter quarters site in 
Venice, Florida in 1960. Circus World Mu- 
seum collection. 


made a so-called first public announce- 
ment of the show's return to the rails. 
(That would have been new news only to 
those Venetians who had not read Bill- 
board. It broke the story two months 
earlier.) Perry also alluded to the com- 
panion theme park that Concello had 
mentioned in connection with Venice. 
Perry named it “Ringlingland,” said it 
was still on the drawing board, and that 
the show hoped to build it in Venice. 128 

The idea of a circus theme park was a 
recurring Ringling proposal around this 
time. It was no doubt inspired by the in- 
credible success of Disneyland which 
opened in Anaheim, California in 1955. 
Show designer Max Weldy talked to the 
Sarasota press on July 17, 1956 about 
making the Ringling winter quarters 
into a new park. That was the day after 
the big top had come down forever in 
Pittsburgh. In light of the show's dire 
circumstances at that moment, plans for 
expansion hardly seemed realistic. Yet, 
Weldy mentioned an attraction for chil- 
dren and a new zoological garden to be 
built in the northeastern quadrant of 
the Sarasota property featuring water- 
falls and pools for elephants. There were 
tumors of vacation packages to attract 
people from here and abroad to see on- 
going circus performances.!29 

As bad as things were for the Big 
Show in 1955 and 1956, money was be- 
ing spent on winter quarters enhance- 
ment. While the show was on the road 
in 1955, the old giraffe barn had been 
converted into a new exhibit for those 
animals, as well as zebras, with new 
pens being constructed on the southern 


side of the building. Addi- 
tionally, the baby elephant barn 
was fancified as a _ nursery 
school for the punks.!5° As the 
catastrophic 1956 season un- 
furled, there was more work. 
Large pools were said to have 
been built for rhinoceroses and 
alligators. And, even while the 
show was on the way back from 
Pittsburgh, workers were busy 
inside the menagerie building. 
Eighteen of its cages were said 
to have been repaired. Their 
previous drabness had been al- 
leviated with a jungle motif.19! 
It was similar to the decora- 
tions used in the traveling men- 
ageries of 1949 and following 
years. 
We saw earlier how Concello 
had held out the prospect of a 
circus theme park in his initial 
proposal (November, 1959) for 
the Sarasota-Bradenton airport site. 
That plum was now being dangled 
down Venice way. This would explain, 
at least in part, why so many big top 
era railroad cars, wagons, and props 
were taken down there rather than be- 
ing sold or junked before vacating Sar- 
asota. 

Talk of a circus amusement park for 
Venice persisted for several years af- 
ter the show landed there. However, it 
fell to the Felds to finally build one, 
only it was not at Venice. Their short 
lived Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus World was opened in 
1974 alongside Interstate Highway 4, 
south of Orlando and near Haines 
City, Florida. But, that is a story for 


another day, and we must first move 
the show to Venice. 


NOTES 

The decline and fall of Ringling- 
Barnum's tented enterprise, the reasons 
therefor, and its resurrection as an indoor 
and stadium circus have been thoroughly 
explored. Books treating those subjects and 
relied upon here are (a) Ernest Albrecht, A 
Ringling By Any Other Name-The Story of 
John Ringling North and His Circus, The 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., Metuchen, NJ 
(1989), which, for brevity, will be referred 
to in the numbered notes as "Albrecht;” (b) 
Michael Burke, Outrageous Good Fortune, 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston- 
Toronto (1984), hereafter "Burke;” (c) David 
Lewis Hammarstrom, Big Top Boss-John 
Ringling North and His Circus, University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana and Chicago 
(1992), hereafter "Hammarstrom;” and 
Henry Ringling North and Alden Hatch 
The Circus Kings, Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, NY (1960), hereafter 
"Henry North.” 

Papers dealing with the subject and cited 
here are (a) Sverre and Faye O. Braathen, 
"The End Of An Era," White Tops, July- 
August, 1973, pp 12-24, referred to in the 
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numbered notes as "Braathen;” (b) Joseph 
T. Bradbury, "Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
and Bailey Circus, Season of 1954,""... 
Season of 1955, "and". . .Season of 1956,” 
histories of each of those seasons, each com- 
prised of three parts, the whole being pub- 
lished in nine consecutive issues of White 
Tops from November-December, 1989 
through March-April, 1991, hereafter re- 
ferred to as "JTB (with reference to the par- 
ticular issue); and (c) Fred D. Pfening Jr., 
"Ringling Barnum on Trucks-Season of 
1957," Bandwagon, July-August, 1994, 
hereafter "Pfening 1994." Both the Brad- 
bury and Pfening papers relied extensively 
on Billboard. 

Frequently cited journals and periodicals 
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References to the Robert L. Parkinson Li- 
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Museum, Baraboo, Wisconsin will be "CWM 
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1935 

Motorized circuses parading 
in 1935 included Downie Bros., 
Barnett Bros., Tom Mix, 
Mighty Haag, Bailey Bros. (lat- 
er Harley Sadler-Bailey Bros., 
and still later Goldmar Bros.); 
Bays Bros. (later Rice Bros.), 
Hunt Bros., Barney Bros., 
Fowler Bros. and _ Seils- 
Sterling. 

The 1935 season saw the 
largest number of truck shows 
parading during the entire dec- 
ade. However, it was the “last 
hurrah" for the motor circus march. 
The three largest shows, Downie, Bar- 
nett, and Mix, all began the season 
featuring parades, but Mix quit about 
mid-season. Barnett Bros. down-sized 
its show in mid-season, but retained 
the parade for the remainder of the 
tour. Downie opened and closed with 
an excellent parade. In 1936 all three 
permanently dispensed with their pa- 
Trades. 

Downie's parade was on a par with 
those of the previous year. A few 
weeks after the author had seen it the 
show purchased four of the famed Coca 
Cola elephants from Asa W. Candler, 
who had kept them in his large private 
zoo in Atlanta, Georgia. This addition 
now gave Downie Bros. a total of nine 
elephants, which matched the number 
that Barnett Bros. featured in 1934. 

It was my pleasure to witness the 
Downie parade in my Athens, Georgia 
hometown on April 18, 1935, the sec- 
ond stand of the new season. I was 
then in high school on Prince Avenue 
and saw the march directly across the 
street from where I stood while in jun- 
ior high to witness the Downie parade 
in 1933. The school's front yard was 
somewhat elevated, making it an ex- 
cellent viewing place. Although I didn't 
make a complete list of the units in the 
march I did make some notes. The big 
show band again rode in the semi with 
Washington Crossing the Delaware 
painting and the Ben Hur semi, 
which I recorded as Roman Chariot 


The Downie Bros. Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware tableau semi. Pfening 
Archives, 
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Part Two 


By Joseph T. Bradbury 


Racing, carried a trampoline upon 
which costumed actors performed. Four 
Asiatic two humped camels, five el- 
ephants, and the air calliope brought up 
the rear. Actually, the units were es- 
sentially the same as I had remembered 
from 1933. One difference, western 
screen star Bill Cody, the feature attrac- 
tion of the show, was there riding in his 
coupe which pulled his horse trailer. I 
didn't record the number of cages in the 
parade but did a while later in the me- 
nagerie. The list included nine cages 
containing 3 lions, 4 sea lions, 1 tiger, 2 
leopards, 2 jaguars, monkeys, 1 bear, 1 
hyena, and 1 kan- 

garoo. I feel sure at i 

least eight of the 

large two-den 

straight truck cag- 

es paraded, but I 

am not sure about 

the sea lion den 

which was private- 

ly owned. It prob- 

ably didn't as no 

photos showing it in parade have turned 
up. As was the custom we students were 
released from class to see the parade 
and then about 1:30 p. m. were dis- 
missed early to attend the matinee. I 
then walked rapidly to the Hillcrest Av- 
enue lot for the matinee performance. 


Roger Boyd's movie of the 1935 Dow- 
nie parade pictures it led by two mount- 
ed flag bearers and two additional girl 
riders. Then came the Washington big 
show band semi. The film is not com- 
plete but shows a cage, Bill Cody in his 
auto, the clown band on a straight 
truck, and five elephants. One would 


wish it had been taken only a 
short time later with all nine 
bulls. 

Billboard (4-20-35) reported 
Barnett Bros. paraded with 
nine new parade tableau units 
and thirty-four mounted peo- 
ple. The Showman's Bible (9- 
7-35) said it had elephants, a 
camel, and was moving on for- 
ty-seven units. The parade 
should have been about the 
same as the previous season 
except there were now only 
four elephants in parade, the 
101 Ranch herd of five having gone to 
the new Cole Bros.-Clyde Beatty Rail- 
road Circus. The parade was probably 
not adversely affected when the show 
cut down in size in mid summer, about 
the same time Cole Bros.-Clyde Beatty 
reduced its train from thirty-five to 
thirty cars. 


The Tom Mix Circus opened at 
Compton, California and the parade 
was witnessed by thousands (3-16-35 
BB). A Billboard representative rode 
the parade route and wrote that the 
parade was all that had been promis- 


Nine elephants in a 1935 Downie 
Bros. parade. Author's collection. 


ed. New trappings and trucks done in 
outstanding colors, especially tableau 
No. 7, the Progress and Spirit of U.S., 
with great pictorial work and decora- 
tions. Four bands and an air calliope 
were in the parade. Photos show the 
big show band riding on the afore- 
mentioned semi and a single el- 
ephant riding the route in a semi. The 
cages were well painted and lettered 


The Downie Bros. Ben Hur Chariot 
Race semi tableau. Pfening Archives. 
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The big show band semi-trailer in a 
1935 Tom Mix Circus parade. Author's 
collection. 


in the Mix red, white, and blue color 
scheme. All of the straight bed cages 
went back to Gentry Bros. in 1930. 

Mix ceased parading somewhere in 
the Mountain states, possibly in Idaho. 
No mention of it was made in Bill- 
board until after the well publicized 
day and date with Cole Bros. at San- 
dusky, Ohio when the 8-10-35 issue re- 
ported that only Cole paraded that 
day, Mix having eliminated the march 
earlier. 

Photos show the Mix big show band 
on a large well-decorated semi. The 
No. 2 band also rode in a semi, while 
another large semi had costumed per- 
formers. There were numerous riders 
and a beautifully painted straight-bed 
horse truck. 

Mighty Haag paraded, but drew lit- 
tle press in the trade publication. It 
was reported, however, that the show 
gave the first parade in Calhoun, Geor- 
gia in several years (9-28-35 BB). 

Bailey Bros., a new show owned by 
Phil Isley, paraded. A feature of the 
march was several small cross cages 
wagons pulled by ponies. These had 
been on Christy Bros. railroad circus 
until 1930 and were on the Christy- 
owned Lee Bros. trucker where they 
paraded in 1934. There was also a 
pony-drawn air calliope mounted in a 
former cage. The bands rode on sem- 
is. Originally it was planned to use 
an old chariot type bandwagon, 
claimed to have once been on Great 


A former Gentry pony cage on Bailey 
Bros. Circus in 1935. Pfening Archives. 


Bandwagon 


Wallace and for sure later on Norris & 
Rowe. However, it was found to be in too 
poor condition to travel and was left in 
quarters. It mlght be mentioned that 
later Frank Walters got the old band 
chariot, restored it, added pneumatic 
tires, and it eventually led the last pa- 
rades of a railroad circus, that of Clyde 
Beatty's, for a short time in 1954. 

After Bailey closed a few weeks into 
the season, Harley Sadler bought the 
equipment and resumed the tour under 
the Harley Sadler-Bailey 


Bros. title. The parade 
was retained. A reviewer r. 
listed the following units: 


Mounted flag bearer. 

Big show band (truck). > 

Jack Hoxie's wild west 
mounts. & } 

Two cages of wild an- . 
imals (trucks). 

Four mounted people. 

Three miniature pony 
drawn cages. 

Two mounted people. 

No. 2 band, truck. 

Four mounted people. 

Clown band truck. 

Four miniature cages pony drawn. 

Camels. 

Elephants. 

Air calliope, pony drawn. 

After the circus closed in late fall, 
some of the equipment was leased to a 
new operator for a tour of several weeks. 
Billboard (12-28-35) said Goldmar Bros. 
Circus with equipment leased from Sad- 
ler opened December 5 at Stockdale, 
Texas. It moved on ten trucks and gave 
parades. No details are known about the 
size of this march but obviously it was 
considerably smaller than that pre- 
sented by Sadler. 


The single elephant of Tom Mix made 
the parade in a semi-trailer. Author's col- 
lection. 


Fred F. Bays bought the Original 
Gentry Bros. 1934 equipment as the 
basis of a new circus. The show opened 
on June 8 giving a parade that in- 
cluded three straight truck cages, two 
small pony drawn cages and a open- 
top semi that carried the big show 
band. 


as 


BAYS BROS. CIRCUS 


a ee 


The Bays Bros. Circus big show band 
parading in 1935. Circus World Museum 
collection. 


Two truck cages, Nos. 64 and 66, 
had scrolled skyboards with the title 
on the mudboards. There was a Ro- 
man Chariot pulled by 2 horses and an 
open-roadster car with a costumed 
performer in the rumble seat. The cir- 
cus closed in Ann Arbor, Michigan on 
duly 5. 

Bays later reorganized and reopened 
on August 16 using new title Rice 
Bros. The new owners included Ray 


The shell bandwagon is at left with a 
pony cage on the Bailey-Sadler circus in 
1935. Pfening Archives. 
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Rice Bros. Circus three den cage No. 
68 in 1935. Author's collection. 


Marsh Bryden and noted wild animal 
trainer Allen King. King's act had 
been on the thirty-five car Cole Bros.- 
Clyde Beatty Circus. When that show 
was reduced to thirty cars in late July, 
King and his animals along with other 
animals, parade wagons, and stock re- 
turned to the Rochester, Indiana quar- 
ters. King shortly thereafter joined the 
new Rice Bros. show with his wild an- 
imal act and six Cole elephants. 

Billboard (8-31-35) said the Rice pa- 
rade had 6 elephants and Allen King's 
wild animals, 6 male lions, 1 female 
lion, 3 tigers, 2 black leopards, 17 po- 
nies, 1 camel, 50 dogs, and 10 mon- 
keys. 

A July-August 1983 Bandwagon ar- 
ticle said the Rice parade was headed 
by Allen King riding a Ford coupe. 
There were twenty units, including all 
the caged animals, horses, ponies, el- 
ephants, other lead stock, and E. E. 
Coleman's steam calliope mounted in a 
semi. 

A new air calliope was delivered at 
Rome, Georgia. Tommy Comstock 
played it in the parade and with the 
band in performance (10-12-35 BB). 
Billboard also said Rice had new float 
covers from the Driver tent company 
(9-19-35). 

Other items from the 1983 Band- 
wagon article noted the Rice Bros. pa- 
rade had an air calliope, two small 


The Rice Bros. bandwagon with the 
big show band in 1936. Circus World 
Museum collection. 


“| 


pony pulled cages, five truck cages, one 
from Sam Dill's 1930 Gentry Bros. Pho- 
tos picture Allen King using two 
straight trucks to load his wild animal 
act. 

It was reported Hunt's Circus would 
parade (3-9-35 BB). The show had ob- 
tained part of Al F. Wheeler's equip- 
ment which had been on Almond & Con- 
ley in 1934 and other property used by 
Wheeler on Schell Bros. that same sea- 
son. Hunt also had a new air calliope 
and several new parade floats. No fur- 
ther mention of the parade was found. 


Barney Bros., managed by Tom Atkin- 
son, gave its first parade of the season 
at St. Francisville, Louisiana on Jan- 
uary 31 (2-16-35 BB). The show used 
Duggan Bros. equipment purchased sev- 
eral weeks before. A new side show 
truck had been decorated and carried 
the big show band in parade while a 
new band truck was being built. There 
was a new cage housing a puma and 
leopard purchased from Rex Ingram. 

Billboard (3-9-35) reported Fowler 
Bros. Circus was being enlarged and 
would have ten new cages in the me- 
nagerie and street parade. The parade 
was also mentioned in the show's sec- 
tion in Circus Magazine. Fowler Bros. 
had a short season, closing the last 
week in May. It is assumed some pa- 
rades were given although none were re- 
ported in Billboard. 

It is believed Seils-Sterling paraded 
in 1935 as it had in the season before 
and after. However, no Billboard con- 
formation has been found. The trade 
publication was silent on Seils-Sterling 
parades even for seasons known to have 


Cage No. 41 with Allen King's lions on 
Rice Bros. in 1935. Author's collection. 


featured a march. The parade would 
have been essentially the same as in 
1934 and 1936. 

The new Cole Bros.-Clyde Beatty 
Circus was the only railroad show pa- 
rading daily in 1935. The Hagenbeck- 
Wallace-Forepaugh-Sells show pre- 
sented about ten parades in selected 
stands. Their parade was much small- 
er than the magnificent daily spectacle 
of the prior year, but it was still ad- 
equate. 


1936 

Only two motorized circuses pa- 
raded in 1936, Rice Bros. (later Dan 
Rice) and Seils-Sterling. 

Billboard (5-23-36), said Rice Bros. 
with its fine truck equipment, splen- 
did stock, was scoring with the parade. 
Later in the season the title was 
changed to Dan Rice Circus (6-13-36 
BB). The Allen King wild animals and 
the Cole Bros. elephants were no long- 
er with the show, so the parade was 
smaller than the previous year. 

Photos picture two well painted and 
decorated two-den straight truck cag- 
es, Nos. 82 and 84. Semi-trailer No. 
86 with the title on either side of a 
large oval center painting also ap- 
peared in the march. The big show 
band rode inside a low-sided semi 
with the show's title and three oval 
paintings on the sides. It was the 
same vehicle usedin 1935, although 


Rice Bros. cage No. 86 in 1936. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 
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A Seils-Sterling cage truck pulling a 
cage trailer in Ashland, Wisconsin in 
1936. Pfening Archives. 


much more elaborately decorated. An 
article in the July-August 1983 Band- 
wagon noted Rice had an air cal- 
liope and three cages at the start of 
the season with three cage semis later 
added for Manuel King's wild animal 
act. 


Billboard continued to ignore the 
Seils-Sterling parade, even in the 
opening review. Photos indicate that 
one was given each day. The side show 
band was atop a titled semi, and some 
performers rode inside an open top 
semi. There was a straight bed two- 
den cage truck pulling a four wheel 
cage trailer. No. 70 cage semi with 
three dens used wire mesh bars. The 
shows initials SSC and the truck's 
number were painted on truck cabs. 
Other views show the clown band atop 
a well decorated semi with the title in 
a small circle and a painting of a lion. 
A straight open-platform truck carried 
costumed performers. 

Charles Sparks announced at the 
start of the Downie Bros. season that 
his show would not parade, although it 
had done so since its beginning in 
1926. He said it was so equipped that 
it could and would resume the daily 
march if business conditions so war- 
ranted. 

The author can attest to the fact 
that Downie Bros. was prepared to pa- 
rade. The show played Athens, Geor- 
gia on April 17, 1936, the second stand 
of the season. My high school was in 
spring break so I was able to spend the 
entire day on the lot. Arriving shortly 
after daybreak I found the cookhouse 
set up at one end of the lot already in 
operation. In those days Downie 
moved at night in convoy by de- 
partments. Convoys were prohibited a 
year later with the formation of the 
Georgia State Highway Patrol. Among 
several trucks parked at the cookhouse 
was No. 55, a straight bed, with a tarp 
completely covering the sides. I could 


tell it was a tableau type with paintings, 
although I could not see them well 
enough to provide a full description. 


Anyway, I assumed it was decorated 
the same as the previous seasons when 
it was in the parade. Parked a short dis- 
tance away was the air calliope truck, 
beautifully titled and decorated with 
cherubs and other figures and with no 
tarp to hide them. 

Seven or eight trucks were lined up at 

the other end of the lot where they had 
arrived in convoy. The 
Ben Hur semi was in 
this group without a 
tarp. Missing was the 
Washington Crossing 
the Delaware painting. 
After four years on the 
road I suspect it had 
worn out and had been 
removed from the sides 
of one of the stock 
semis. In any event, 
Downie could have pa- 
raded had Sparks so de- 
sired. 

The thirty car Cole  Bros.-Clyde 
Beatty Circus was the only railroad 
show parading in 1936. 


1937 

Seal Bros. and Haag Bros. were the 
only motorized circuses parading in 
1937. 

Billboard (3-13-37) announced that 
Seal Bros., owned by Bud Anderson, 
would parade that season. It was to be 
the first all horse drawn parade with a 
motorized show with 
about one hundred peo- 
ple mounted and on 
tableau wagons. The 
parade was to feature 
nine open wild animal 
dens, three bands, an 
air calliope, two cam- 
els, three elephants, 
and about eighty hors- 
es in the procession. 
Nearly all parade har- 
ness, trappings, and 
wardrobe were to be 


hia 
aye 


The Seils-Sterling menagerie pole 
semi-trailer with women performers rid- 
ing in a 1936 parade, Pfening Archives. 


new. (Many of the vehicles were ac- 
tually pulled by ponies.) 

Another Billboard (4-10-37) said the 
Seal Bros. parade included new an- 
imals, a large two-humped Asiatic 
camel, two rare deer, and some beauti- 
ful spotted horses to be used for pull- 
ing animal cages in the parade. 

An inventory of Seal Bros. animals 


A Seils-Sterling flat bed truck with per- 
formers in a 1936 parade. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


sold by the show at end of the season 
included a camel, a dromedary, two 
tigers, two leopards, three lions, three 
bears, a hyena, a deer, a wild hog, a 


A Seils-Sterling tableau semi-trailer 
with clowns on top in 1936. Pfening Ar- 
chives, 
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respite 


Seal Bros. shell band semi-trailer with 
big show band. Pfening Archives. 


One of the Seal Bros. air calliope 
trucks. Pfening Archives. 


A Seal Bros. four wheeled cage pulled 
by four ponies. Pfening Archives. 


mandrill, a baboon, five Rhesus mon- 
keys, seventeen horses, five mules, and 
eleven ponies. 

Circus fan Joe Fleming photo- 
graphed the show at McCook, Nebaska 
with parade in progress. Six four- 
wheel cages paraded, all open, with 
the show's title on the side. They were 
pulled by either two horses or four po- 


Haag Bros. side show band on the big 
top pole semi. Pfening Archives. 


nies. The big show band rode in a home- 
made chariot type vehicle pulled by 
horses. The side show band was on Semi 
No. 48. The elephant semi paraded as 
did a straight truck with clowns. Seal 
had two air calliopes, one in a panel 
truck and another in a straight truck. 
Billboard (4-10-37) reported the new 
Haag Bros. Circus, owned by Roy and 
Henry Haag, would parade. Every truck 
could be used as a parade vehicle. The 
show had two elephants and twelve Reo 
Speedwagon trucks. 
No motorized show during the decade 
had more elaborately decorated parade 
vehicles than Haag 
Bros. Most photos of 
the parade were ta- 
kand withen the fol- 
lowing season, but 
the march would 
have been practically 
the same. Both semis 
and straight bed 
trucks were used. 
The big show band 


Seal Bros. truck with clown band on 
top parading in 1937. Pfening Archives. 


The second Seal air calliope truck 
used in the 1937, Pfening Archives. 


Seal Bros. elephant semi No. 97 in a 
1937 parade. Pfening Archives. 


rode in an open-top semi as did the 
side show band. 

Performers were on another semi, 
while clowns were atop a straight 
truck. The straight bed ticket-office 
truck, decorated with the owners’ por- 
traits, and a straight bed dining de- 
partment truck, featuring a portrait of 
a huge elephant with its trainer, ap- 
peared in the procession. There was a 
large three den straight bed truck cage 
which pulled a small two wheel cage 
trailer. 

Cole Bros.-Clyde Beatty, traveling 
on forty cars, was the only railroad cir- 
cus to parade in 1937. It was the larg- 
est and most elaborate parade ever 
presented by that show and was 
topped only by the 1934 Hagenbeck- 
Wallace procession during the decade. 


1938 
Parker & Watts and Haag Bros. 
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The Parker & Watts bandwagon built 
for the 1938 season. lt did not carry the 
title that year. Although usually pulled by 
six horses, it is shown here as a semi- 
trailer. Pfening Archives. 


were the only motorized circuses pa- 
rading in 1938. 

During the winter of 1937-1938 Bud 
Anderson sold Seal Bros. Circus to 
Charles Parker and Ira Watts. Bill- 
board (1-15-38) announced the new 
Parker & Watts Circus would feature 
a horse drawn parade. 

The march would have calliopes, 
four bands and three other musical 
sections. Together with privately- 
owned stock the show was to have 
close to seventy-five head of horses, po- 
nies and mules. 

The January 29 issue, said the cir- 
cus had purchased E. E. Coleman's 
steam calliope. The semi unit was to 
be scrolled and gold leafed. All cages 
were to be rebuilt and trimmed with 
carvings. 

Billboard (4-2-38) reported the show 
would have twelve cages, two camels, 
three elephants, and fifty head of hors- 
es, mules, and ponies. This report was 
exaggerated as the circus actually only 
had eight or nine cages. The report 
that Parker & Watts had decorated 
both the Seal Bros. cages and the 


One of the six former Seal cages in a 
1938 Parker & Watts parade in McCook, 
Nebraska. Pfening Archives. 


steam calliope was correct. The steam- 
er was remounted in a semi, vastly im- 
proving its appearance. 

The show's parade drew favorable 
comment in both the press and trade 
publications all season, especially since 
it was mainly horse drawn, although 
several trucks were present. By 1937 
the horse had virtually disappeared 
from city streets, as well as farms in 
many sections of the country, although 
mules were still widely used in the 
south on farms. Nostalgia had already 
developed for them. Another reason for 
the popularity of a horse-drawn parade 
on even a truck show had to be the great 
success of the Cole Bros. railroad show 
parades since 1935. 

Stuart Thayer told the story of the 
Parker & Watts Circus in the Sep- 
tember-October 1969 Bandwagon and 
was quite complete in describing the pa- 
rade. He listed the 1938 parade as fol- 
lows: 

2 Mounted flag bearers. 

No. 1 Bandwagon, with big show 
band, 6 horse hitch. 

Cage, 4 pony hitch. 

4 Mounted riders (2 men, 2 women). 

Cage, 2 horse hitch. 

No. 66 tableau semi with No. 2 band. 

Cage, 4 mule hitch. 

Cage, 2 horse’hitch. 

Air calliope, mounted in 
truck No. 34. 

Cage, 4 pony hitch. 

Clown cart. 

Cage, 4 pony hitch. 


straight 


The former E. E. Coleman steam cal- 
liope on Parker & Watts in 1938. The 
carvings were added that year. Pfening 
Archives. 


2 mounted women. 

No. 42 straight truck with side show 
band. 

Cage, 4 horse hitch. 

No. 39 elephant semi. 

Cage, 4 pony hitch 

2 Mounted men. 

Clown band on Semi. 

6 Mounted wild west performers. 

Sinclair Dinosaur float. 

5 Elephants. 

No. 1 semi steam calliope. 


All vehicles were well decorated, 
many with paintings such as the el- 
ephant semi which featured a large 
hippo with its mouth open. The com- 
mercial Sinclair Dinosaur float was 
unusual, using a huge inflated dino- 
saur. Commercial exhibits were usual- 
ly confined to advertising banners on 
the elephants or hung in the big top. 
At times both truck and rail shows ad- 
vertised commercial vehicles, with ex- 
tensive exhibits in the menagerie. In 
1932 Hagenbeck-Wallace had an auto- 
mobile, in 1934 a polar bear was ex- 
hibited in the parade advertising Fri- 
gidiare. 


Parker & Watts cage No. 10 parading 
in McCook, Nebraska on August 5, 
1938. Pfening Archives. 
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The Parker & Watts steam calliope in 
a straight truck during the 1939 season. 
Pfening Archives. 


The Parker & Watts air calliope truck 
in 1939. Pfening Archives. 


Parker & Watts cage No. 20 pulled by 
two horses in 1939. Pfening Archives. 


The steam calliope semi was 
wrecked in Idaho in July, but the in- 
strument was salvaged and returned 
to winter quarters to be rebuilt and 
placed in another truck. It didn't re- 
turn to the road until the next season. 

Although it was reported (4-30-38 
BB) that Haag Bros. would not parade 
in 1938, it indeed was restored some- 
time during the season. Haag drew lit- 
tle Billboard press so the date is un- 
determined. Circus fan Joe Heiser saw 
the show at Springhill, Louisiana on 
October 27, and photographed the pa- 
rade. His views show straight truck 
No. 28 with clowns, big show band rid- 
ing an open bed semi, No. 20 semi with 
the side show band and minstrels, and 


the office-ticket straight bed truck, 
highly decorated with the owners por- 
traits. All were Reo trucks with custom 
built bodies. 

Robbins Bros. was the only rail circus 
parading in 1938. This was a second 
show for Jess Adkins and Zack Terrell, 
using excess equipment from the 1937 
Cole show, which had been cut to 30 
cars in 1938. Cole closed early and six 
cars were added to the Robbins show to 
carry the Clyde Beatty cages and a hip- 
po den. The additions strengthened the 
Robbins parade during the final weeks 
of the season. 


1939 
Parker & Watts was the only motor- 
ized circus parading in 1939. 
Billboard coverage of the show's pa- 
rade began in the 12-17-38 issue which 


The Sinclair Oil Co. float in a 1939 
Parker & Watts parade. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


Tat 


P & W semi-trailer No. 42 with side 
show band on top. Pfening Archives. 


1939. It was pulled by six horses. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 


said the show was adding stock for the 
1939 parade which was to be enlarged. 
Only two pieces of motorized equip- 
ment would be in it. New parade ward- 
robe had been ordered. 

The 4-1-39 issue noted that a new 
straight truck had been built for the 
steam calliope, replacing the one 
wrecked the prior year. 

The bandwagon had not been titled 
for the 1938 tour, but one was added 
for the new season. The parade in- 
cluded more than two motorized units, 
proving the early press releases were 
often boosted. 

Gordon Potter compiled this line up 
when the show played Benton Harbor, 
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Parker & Watts semi-trailer No. 33 
with hippo painting paraded daily. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 


Michigan on June 7, 1939: 

Two girl riders. 

No. 1 Big bandwagon, six horses. 

No. 30 cage, two horses. 

No. 16 cage, 4 ponies. 

Four riders. 

Second band in semi-trailer. 

No. 10 cage, 4 ponies, with per- 
formers on top. 

Clown, donkey and buggy. 

Air calliope in straight truck. 

No. 22 cage, 4 ponies. 

No. 26 cage, 43 ponies. 

Two girl riders. 

No. 42 semi with side show band. 

No. 20 cage, 2 horses. 

Clown riding donkey. 

No. 33 semi with hippo painting on 
sides. 

No. 28 cage, 4 ponies. 

No. 12 cage, 4 ponies. 

Four riders. 

Truck with clowns riding. 

Sinclair dinosaur balloon 
pulled by Austin car. 

Six elephants. 

Steam calliope in a straight truck. 

(Cage No. 24 was left on the lot be- 
cause of broken tongue.) 

Billboard (10-14-39) reported that 
Parker & Watts closed on October 4 at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. Business had 
dropped after World War II began on 
September 1. It is assumed the show 
paraded in Gurthrie; if so, it was the fi- 
nal parade given during the decade of 
the 1930s. 

Cole Bros. was the only railroad cir- 
cus parading in 1939. Cole closed at 
Greenville, Tennessee on September 
30. The parade that day was the last 
ever for that show. 


float 


Epilog 

Parker & Watts closed for good after 
the principal investor refused to put 
any more money in it. Cole Bros. suf- 
fered a disastrous fire in its Rochester, 
Indiana quarters in February 1940, de- 
stroying most of its parade equipment. 
This precluded any further Cole Bros. 
parades. So there were no circus pa- 


is ie Ste Ba.” 2 
rades in 1940, the first time this had 


happened in perhaps a century. 
Circusdom quickly declared that the 
circus parade, like the singing clown, 
was now dead for all times. Indeed, it 
seemed for a while that was the case. 


The Jay Gould Million Dollar Circus, 
which played fairs, celebrations, re- 
unions and at times for merchant 
groups, staged circus street parades in 
the 1940s. This outfit was never con- 
sidered an authentic traveling motor- 
ized circus making daily stands. Gould 
did have a chariot type bandwagon but 
details of other parade units are un- 
known. 

In 1942 the V & H circus and parade 
opened and closed in one day. The ten 
wagons in the parade were owned by 
Verne Soules. The following year he 


Parker & Watts parade window card 
used in 1939. Circus World Museum col- 
lection. 
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Parker & Watts cage No. 22 pulled by 
four ponies in 1939. Pfening Archives. 


teamed up with Harry LeRoy for a 
small small circus titled V & H All 
American Circus. LeRoy owned can- 
vas, seats and trucks formerly used by 
Sparton Bros. Soules furnished the 
wagons and ponies for the parade. V & 
H gave a parade and two per- 
formances in Eaton, Ohio and then 
broke up due to differences between 
the owners. The wagons were later ac- 
quired by Terrell Jacobs. They ap- 
peared with Jacobs’ circus and re- 
mained in his possession until 1959 
when two cages, a tableau and a cal- 
liope were sold to Lee Allen Estes of 
Lexington, Kentucky. They were sold 
in turn to the Circus World Museum. 
One cage was sold to Bob Commerford. 
The bandwagon was sold to King Bros. 
Circus in the 1950s, later went to the 
James Drew carnival and then to the 
Shelbourne Museum. 

In 1952 the motorized street parade 
was reborn on King Bros.-Cristiani 
and the Tiger Bill Wild West Show. It 
was a one shot for Leo Snyder's Tiger 
Bill opera, but King Bros. continued 
its march for five years. 

In 1953 Diano Bros. Circus paraded, 
as did Cristiani Bros. in 1958 and 
1959. In 1954 the railroad circus pa- 
rade was also reborn when the fifteen 
car Clyde Beatty Circus paraded dur- 
ing the early weeks of the season. The 
main feature of that march was an old 
chariot bandwagon that had toured 
with Bailey Bros. in 1935. An air cal- 
liope and several former former Chris- 
ty-Lee-Bailey cages also appeared. 
These came from Frank Walters’ large 
collection of circus vehicles. 

In 1945 Ringling-Barnum staged a 
special War Bond drive in New York 
City, and another in 1948 in Boston 
for the War Relief drive. 

The Al G. Kelly & Miller Bros. Cir- 
cuses paraded in 1963, using small 
pony drawn wagons and cages. 

The annual Great Circus Parade in 
Milwaukee, staged by the Circus 
World Museum, continues to keep 
alive the memory of the circus street 
procession. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
TOMMY AND STRUPPI HANNEFORD 
On the Premier of your new 
European Circus eae 


More than 100,000 fairgoers experienced 
The Big E "Super Circus during its 1995 run. 


SEASON'S GREETINGS TO ALL 
Wayne McCary, President 


EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 
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This article is from an un- 
published 1961 manuscript 
in the Circus World Museum 
collection. 


It is out of the question to 
determine the exact number 
of bands that have toured 
this country with circuses. 

For one thing there is no 

printed record that could pro- 

vide this information. Also it is im- 
possible determine which circuses used 
bands or orchestras to cue their per- 
formances. For a number of years cir- 
cuses made use of bands for the street 
parades but orchestras for the per- 
formance. Nor is it possible to de- 
termine the exact number of directors 
who have fronted circus bands. Little 
has been written about circus bands, 
their directors or musicians to say 
nothing about the music written for 
the circus. 

Very few circus directors or musi- 
cians have hailed from the northeast 
section of the United States, but Victor 
H. Robbins is an exception, coming 
from Hogdon, Maine. Unlike so many 
musicians he came into the circus 
world with musical training. His fa- 
ther was both a newspaper man and a 
musician. He played trombone with 
the Barnum & Bailey band during the 
1892 season and appeared with Pat- 
rick Gilmore who had the first of the 
large concert bands in this country. 
Robbins’ brother Bill was the director 
of the music department of the Porter- 
ville (California) Union Big School and 
College for more than twenty years. 

Robbins’ father started his son on a 
musical career at the age of ten in 
1906, giving him instruction on an 
upright althorn. Elmer Towne, a 
friend of the Robbins family and a for- 
mer director of bands in Boston, pre- 
vailed upon him to study the cornet. 
Towne was not wholly disinterested in 
this for he was in need of a cornetist 
for the Madison and Lakewood, Maine 
Band. He gave young Rob- 
bins cornet lessons, so both 
profited. Later Robbins fol- 
lowed the example of many 
circus cornetists and stud- 
ied under the generous and 
inspiring William Paris 
Chambers, and still later 
received a scholarship in 
music at the Manlius Mil- 
itary School in Manlius, 

New York from which he 
graduated. Desiring further 
education he enrolled in the 
University of Maine and be- 
came a member of the Ban- 
gor Band and Orchestra un- 
der the direction of 


By Sverre 0. Braathen 


Adelbert W. Sprague who later became 
the president of the Northeastern Con- 
servatory of Music as well as the di- 
rector of the music department of the 
University of Maine. 

Robbins served a stretch in the Navy 
during World War I and following his 
discharge packed away his cornet and 
his music and became an engineer in 
the Merchant Marine. He still holds a 
valid set of papers for any waters in the 
world. Music called, however, and he 
traveled Chautququa circuits and 
played with various dance bands and in 
the orchestra pits of theaters. In 1922 
quite by chance he met Al Massey in 
Boston. Massey was a well known circus 
hand director who at the time was re- 
cruiting musicians for the John Rob- 
inson Show. He signed Robbins to a con- 
tract to play cornet. The following 
season Massey became the bandmaster 
of the Sells-Floto Circus and took his en- 
tire band with him. During the season 
he confided to Robbins that he, Massey, 
was going to leave the show and urged 
Vic to apply for the directorship. 

Sells-Floto was at that time one of the 
major circuses in the country, and in 
1924 Robbins became its bandmaster, 
beginning a long career as director of 
circus bands. When he first signed with 
the Sells-Floto show, his brother Bill, 
then employed by the First National 
Bank in Boston, was persuaded to 


Vic Robbins and his band on Clyde 
Beatty in 1945. All illustrations are from 
the Pfening Archives unless otherwise 
credited. 


play French horn in his sib- 
ling’s band and the violin 
in the aftershow concert. 
The Sells-Floto Circus 
was among those acquired 
by John Ringling when he 
bought the American Cir- 
cus Corporation on the eve 
of the great depression. By 
1932 millions of Americans 
were unable to buy bread 
and to them circus tickets were in 
much the same category as sables and 
yachts. At the end of that season Sells- 
Floto went off the road. 

Loathe to leave the tanbark trail, 
Robbins accepted a position as cor- 
netist with Kay Bros. Circus, one of 
the early truck circuses, and played in 
its band during the 1933 and 1934 sea- 
sons. 

Zack Terrell had been manager of 
the Sells-Floto Circus in 1932 and 
when he and Jess Adkins organized 
the Cole Bros. Circus in the spring of 
1935 Robbins was installed as the 
band director. He continued in that ca- 
pacity through the 1942 season when 
he returned to the Merchant Marine to 
serve his country until the end of 
World War II. On receiving his dis- 
charge in 1945 he became director of 
the band on the Clyde Beatty Circus, a 
railroad show. The following year he 
was the bandmaster of the Sparks Cir- 
cus. He returned to the Beatty Show 
in 1947 and remained there until 
1957. 


Two former Ringling-Barnum ex- 
ecutives, Frank McCloskey and Walter 
Kernan, and other associates, pur- 
chased the Beatty Circus in 1956 and 
decided to transport it on trucks in 
1957. Robbins had enjoyed the com- 
forts afforded by the bandsmans' car 
on circus trains during all but two 
years (those he spent with Kay Bros.) 
of his trouping. He disliked the sleep- 
ing accommodations and living condi- 
tions on a truck show and decided the 

time had come for him to for- 
sake the road. He retired to 
Porterville, California where 
his only musical endeavors 
have been with the Elks 
Band. He cherishes many 
fond memories of his circus 
days and has no regrets that 
his musical career was spent 
in the world of sawdust and 
spangles. 

Back in the years when the 
American circus played a 
dominant role on America's 
amusement stage William N. 
Merrick of Zanesville, Ohio, 
made his debut in this 
branch of the entertainment 
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world. He played an Eb cornet with 
the Van Amburgh overland show in 
1870, two years before William Came- 
ron Coup first put a large circus on 
rails. John Phillip Sousa often re- 
marked that he would like to find for 
his famous band two Eb cornetists of 
the caliber of his good friend, William 
N. 

Merrick was one of the first band 
leaders to employ a fully instrumented 
band under canvas and he introduced 
many novel features into his rep- 
ertoire. In his earlier days he wrote 
virtually all the music he used in his 
circus programs which was truly orig- 
inal in both conception and execution. 
For the grand entry on the Adam Fore- 
paugh Circus he wrote the march 
Equestrienne. Merrick was not only a 
good director for the performance prop- 
er but a capable conductor for center 
ring concerts that in those days pre- 
ceded the appearance of the arenic 
stars. His life was devoted to directing 
bands on the Adam Forepaugh, Sells 
Bros., Forepaugh-Sells Bros., Great 
Wallace and the Carl Hagenbeck cir- 
cuses. His son, A. N. Merrick, played 
bass in a number of these bands. 

In the circus world it was an ac- 
cepted fact that if one had played with 
a Gentry Bros. band under the baton 
of Harry Crigler, one had received the 
equivalent of a good college 
course in music. Crigler was 
born on a farm near Con- 
nersville, Indiana, on Au- 
gust 20, 1867 and at the age 
of five moved with his fami- 
ly to Lebanon in that state. 

Here at the age of twelve he 
began the study of music. 
His first professional ex- 
perience came with the tiny 
Dieffenbach Circus. Fol- 
lowing that he played bass, 
baritone, trombone and cor- 
net with a number of circus 
bands. When he became the 
director of the band on the * 
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William Merrick and his band on Fore- 
paugh-Sells in 1904. 


Terrell Bros. Circus in Paducah, Ken- 
tucky in late 1890 he discarded all but 
the cornet, finding that instrument best 
lent itself to his role of bandmaster. 

Crigler played with the Gentry Bros. 
Circus in 1897 and thereafter was a 
member of bands on Hugo Bros., Bar- 
num & Bailey, and the Adam Fore- 
paugh circuses. He also savored the ex- 
perience afforded by showboats and 
minstrel bands, playing for a time with 
the Eugene Robinson Floating Palace 
and with Hi Henry's Minstrels. In 1905 
Gentry Bros. engaged him to direct their 
band, and he continued in that capacity 
through the 1917 season. Crigler had no 
difficulty in attracting experienced mu- 
sicians to his bands for he was rec- 
ognized as an outstanding director, able 
to get from his men their ultimate in tal- 
ent and effort. 


The three most widely known of the 
wild west shows that took to the road in 
this country were Buffalo Bill, Pawnee 
Bill, and Miller Bros. 101 Ranch. Wil- 
liam F. Sweeney was the band director 
Buffalo Bill show for at least twenty- 


C. L. Brown and his twenty-eight piece 
Sells-Floto band in 1918. 


five years. Nicola Olivieri was for a 
number of years the bandmaster on 
the Pawnee Bill Wild West Show, 
and Donato C. LaBlanca fronted the 
band on the 101 Ranch. These three 
men used either Italian or Mexican 
musicians almost exclusively. 

The central states have furnished 
circuses most of the outstanding band- 
masters. A horde of talented circus 
bandsmen likewise came from this 
area. A little town in Iowa with the in- 
triguing name of What Cheer sent 
forth several very competent musi- 
cians to troupe with various circuses 
during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Among them 
were the Dalzel brothers whose chief 
interest to this narrative is that they 
gave a fellow What Cheerer, C. L. 
Brown, his early musical training. 

It was young Brown's good fortune 
that still another circus musician, the 
famous bandmaster Al Sweet, took an 
interest in the lad from Iowa. Sweet 
recognized Brown's latent talents and 
advised the youth that if he desired to 
make music his career he would do 
well to seek competent instruction and 
suggested he go to Chicago for it. This 
Brown did. 

Yet again the circus played a de- 
cisive role in shaping Brown's life. He 
chanced to be in Salt Lake City in 
1914 when Gentry Bros Dog and Pony 
Show played that beautiful city. Its 
band was an irrestible magnet for the 
young musician and he joined out as a 
cornet player. It must have come as a 
happy surprise to him when only three 
weeks later he was appointed director 
of the number two unit, for the Gentry 
Bros. Circus bands had established 
the reputation of being among this 
country's best. 

A year later when Hugo Bros. fifteen 
car circus took to the road from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Brown directed its fif- 
teen piece band of talented musicians. 
This show withheld the first two 
weeks salary until season's end, a cus- 
tom long prevalent in the circus world. 

): Season's end came _ the 
show's owners proved to be 
good forgetters and Brown 
learned a costly but valuable 
experience. 


Brown went on to direct 
bands on the Sparks Circus 
and the Sells-Floto show 
which so bitterly contested 

_ territory with the Ringlings. 
While trouping with Sells- 
Floto Brown in 1917 or- 
ganized a group of five 
clowns and a blackface co- 

‘4 median whose capers caught 

_ the fancy of audiences. He 





Bubba Voss and his 1959 Kelly-Miller 
band. Circus World Museum collection. 


decided to book this troupe on vaude- 
ville circuits as the Original Brown's 
Saxophone Six. For twelve years it 
toured theaters and fairs where every- 
where it met with popular acclaim. 
Sawdust continued to _ course 
through Brown's veins, however, and 
when he received a telegram asking 
him to front the band on the Cole Bros. 
Circus in 1949 he could no longer re- 
sist the lure of the tanbark world. The 
life of a circus trouper was more stren- 
uous than Brown thought his ad- 
vancing years should be asked to ac- 
cept, however, and he retired at the 
end of that season to teach, travel and 
talk about the years when he was a 
part of the great American circus. He 
took one last fling at composing when 
he wrote Ramon Galop for his former 
cornet player, Ramon Escorcia. Es- 
corcia used it that year on the Cris- 
tiani Bros. Circus. Today he writes 
from his home in Topeka, Kansas. 
There is nothing he enjoys more than 
to meet up with former troupers and 


William "Boom Boom" Browning and 
his band on Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. Cir- 
cus around 1960. 


“cut up jack-pots about 
the good old days.” 

Every phase of the cir- 
cus has undergone mo- 
mentous change within 
the last three or four 
decades and in no aspect 
has this been more ap- 
parent than the band. 
Truck shows cannot af- 
ford the same facilities 
for musicians that the 
big railway circuses did. 
The union salary scale 
for musicians has com- 
pelled the present day 
circus to greatly reduce 
the number of men in its 

bands. This in turn has resulted in a 
greatly limited instrumentation, with 
other problems imposed. 

Center ring concerts are an im- 
possibility with bands restricted to no 
more than eight or nine musicians and 
sometimes less. Bands of this size would 
be quite without value for street pa- 
rades. Despite the greatly reduced size 
of the circus band it is to their credit 
that most of them are still very cred- 
itable in supplementing and cueing the 
performance. This is due in no small 
measure to the fact that they are today 
directed by men who have circus ex- 
perience, several of them "graduates" of 
Merle Evans' "school." Of these a few 
should be mentioned here. 

Rudolp "Bubba" Voss, who played cor- 
net the past year on the Beatty-Cole 
show and where he will return, was 
born on Christmas eve, 1918 in Orange, 
Texas where he still makes his home. 
He came from a musical family and at 
the age of twelve began taking lessons 
on the baritone. He was so small was he 
at that time that some of his neighbor- 
hood friends had to assist him in car- 
rying his horn and case to prevent its 
dragging on the ground when he went 
for a lesson. At sixteen he began playing 
in a school band with which he con- 
tinued until graduation. He served 

three and a half years 

with the Army band 

during World War II, 

then played for a time 

with dance units. Voss 
never chanced to be 

stranded because of a 

show going broke, but 

he once found himself 

out of work when the 

§ club for which he 
played was raided. 

Voss's first ex- 

| perience in the circus 

world came with an 

indoor show. In 1952 

he joined out with the 

Kelly-Miller Circus, 


playing in the band under Charlie 
Cuthbert, and remained with it until 
the spring of 1955 when he became a 
member of the Ringling-Barnum band. 
After one year under the direction of 
Merle Evans, Bubba returned to Kelly 
Miller as bandmaster. 

The largest tented touring circus of 
the present day is the Clyde Beatty- 
Cole Bros. show. In fact, this is an ex- 
ceptionally large show to be trans- 
ported on trucks and more nearly ap- 
proximates a thirty-five car railroad 
show of bygone days. Much of this is 
because its owners, managers, bosses, 
and people in key positions are vet- 
erans of the Ringling-Barnum train 
and canvas circus. Its bandmaster is 
William “Boom Boom" Browning who 
was born in Wichita Falls, Texas on 
March 16, 1925. His family took him 
to New York when he was three, and 
seven years later he began to study 
drums. As a teenager he played with 
high school bands on Long Island. 
Like many of his generation he went 
into the service where he played with 
Army bands. In the meantime his par- 
ents moved to Waco, Texas and Boom 
Boom enrolled at Baylor University 
where he obtained a Bachelor of Music 
degree. He took additional instruction 
at the Juliard School of Music in New 
York and studied drums under some of 
the best teachers in the country. 

In the fall of 1951 the Greatest 
Show on Earth played Waco, Texas. 
Browning was fascinated by Merle 
Evans' band, and mustered sufficient 
courage to ask for a position with it. 
Merle's reply was the customary one, 
"Don't call us; we will call you.” With 
the coming of January of the next 
year, Browning could control his ea- 
gerness no longer and wrote Evans 
asking what were the prospects. In re- 
sponse he received a contract for the 
1952 season. He remined with the 
Ringling show until the close of the 
1955 season when he signed to play 
under "Skinny" Goe, bandmaster of 
the Ward-Bell Circus, owned by mem- 
bers of the famous Ward-Bell flying re- 
turn act. Circuses owned and operated 
by performers seem destined to go 
broke, and Ward-Bell was no excep- 
tion. 

It ventured into Alaska and soon 
found its coffers empty. Browning had 
but $50.00 which he knew would not 
last long in the land of prospectors and 
adventurers. He wired home for mon- 
ey. Upon returning home he took a 
plane for Chicago to again join out 
with the Ringling-Barnum band. Later 
he played drums for the Clyde Beatty 
Circus and then he got what he terms 
his “second wild idea." Browning 
asked Walter Kernan, one of the own- 
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ers, for the position of band director. 
To his intense delight this was granted 
him and he has been with the show 
since. 

If a circus owner or manager has 
had circus band experience you can be 
certain that his circus will have a real 
band. Jake Mills is a circus musician 
and band director in his own right. 
What a band the Mills Bros. Circus 
had during the 1961 season! It was 
fronted by Joe Stefan with musicians 
who could cut it in circus style. Addi- 
tionally the band played real circus 
music. The elephant number alone was 
a program of the very best in circus 
marches. Stefen is an excellent cornet 
player. He played with the Ringling- 
Barnum band from 1932 through the 
1936 seasons, with Cole Bros. in 1950, 
Ringling-Barnum in 1956, Cristiani in 
1959, Mills Bros. in 1960 and became 
its director in 1961 and will return 
again for the 1962 season. He has also 
played cornet with the outstanding 
Goldman band in New York and the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. Ste- 
fan is an easterner, being born in Uni- 
ontown, Pennsylvania. 


Edward "Eddie" Woeckner is pos- 
sibly best remembered for the whistle 
which he would feature in his circus 
programs. He had a very lengthy ca- 
reer as a director of big top circus 
bands. Starting with the Al. G. Barnes 
Circus in 1913 he remained there 
through the 1922 season. He then 
moved over to the John Robinson Cir- 
cus for the seasons of 1923 and 1924. 
In 1925 he took over the band on the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus and re- 
mained there through the 1935 season. 
In 1936 he returned to the Al. G. 
Barnes Circus for another three year 
stretch. When he directed the band on 
the Russell Bros. Circus for the 1940 
and 1942 seasons he was the subject of 
special circus poster publicity. From 
1943 through 1947 he was the band- 
master on the Cole Bros. Circus. 

It is doubtful if any other circus 
windjammer can equal the career of A. 
Lee Hinckley in one respect--the num- 
ber of different circuses that he has 
trouped with. He blew his cornet with 
Howe's Great London Circus in 1916, 
with Hunt Bros. in 1920, with Atter- 
bury Bros. and Christy Bros. in 1922, 
and Honest Bill's Circus in 1924. For 
the 1925 season Hinckley cast his lot 
with a circus with a most unusual 
name, that of Orange Bros. and Moon 
Bros. For the 1928 and 1929 seasons 
he was with Robinson and Schiedler, 
and in 1929 he also did a little playing 
with the Mack Hale Circus band. For 
the 1934 season he was on Toll Bros., 
Jethro Almond in 1935, Barney Bros. 
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in 1936 and 1937, as well as Rice Bros. 
and Dan Rice in 1937. 

During most of his career Hinckley 
not only played his cornet but was also 
the band director. He was with Parker 
and Watts in 1938, Lewis Bros. in 1939 
and 1940, Russell Bros. in 1941, Lewis 
Bros. in 1942 and 1943, Bud E. Ander- 
son in 1945, King Bros. in 1946 and 
1947 and the seasons of 1950 through 
1956 except 1948 when we find with 
Stevens Bros. and in 1949 with the John 
Pawling Circus. He was with Cristiani 
Bros. Circus in 1957. Hinckley was also 
a well known circus painter. 

Without question that great bass 
player, composer and band director Wal- 
ter P. English holds the record for the 
greatest number of different circuses 
during one season with nine. Not only 
that but he finished up the season with 
nothing to show for it but experience. 
When shows go broke they do not pay 
off. 


Many other outstanding directors of 
circus bands could be mentioned, but 
since little is known about them other 
then the circuses and seasons they were 
with them it is deemed advisable to 
omit them from this story. 

Unfortunately it is only a matter of 
time before there will be no more circus 
bands to cue circus performances. New 
band directors have never had circus 
band experience. They will never be- 
come circus band directors and will nev- 
er play circus music. 
Circus music was writ- 
ten by men with years 
of experience in circus 
bands. You can throw 
all the circus acts you 
want to into a program 
but without a good cir- 
cus band you have just 
another show. 

It would be im- . 
possible to compile the ~ 
names of all musicians 


who have played with j : 
circus bands. The band 
directors of many cir- |) > x 


—_— 


This thirty sheet lithograph of Woeck- 
ner and his band was used by John 
Robinson in 1924. 


cuses with good bands would never 
give out their rosters because they just 
did not want other band directors, the- 
aters, or minstrel shows to steal their 
musicians. The writer has compiled an 
alphabetical list of close to 12,000 cir- 
cus musicians, the instruments they 
played and the shows they were with 
{now at Illinois State Univecrsity}. But 
unfortunately because there is a large 
number of musicians with such com- 
mon names such as Smith and Ander- 
son with the same instruments, it is 
impossible to identify some of them. 

It is certain that at least eighty-five 
per cent of the musicians who played 
with circus bands lasted but a year or 
less. They simply could not stand the 
grind required by circus bands. There 
was a number of musicians with the 
physical stamina and the lips of steel 
who stood the grind for twenty, thirty 
and a very few for forty or more years. 

A number of the best circus cornet 
players remained with circuses from 
ten to fifteen years. Very few have tak- 
en the grind for as many as twenty 
years and among these may be men- 
tioned Charles B. Van Vactor, twenty- 


Bandleader A. Lee Hinckley lettering 
a truck for the new King Bros. Circus in 
the spring of 1946. 





one years; George Bell, twenty-two 
years; and Philip Garko, thirty-three 
years. 

There have been several longtime 
clarinet players. Among those who 
have remained twenty or more years 
are Arthur Cox, twenty-two; Antonio 
J. Ramarez and Frank Tonar, twenty- 
four; Joseph Pomolio, twenty-five; Wi- 
ley B. Scott, twenty-six and Nichoias 
Altroth, twenty-eight and still troup- 
ing. 

As a rule only the larger bands in- 
cluded a_ piccolo in their in- 
strumentation. The greatest master of 
this instrument was Max Ring who 
played under Merle Evans for twelve 
of the fifteen years he was on the road. 
In 1938 Ring had the experience of be- 
ing stranded when the Col. Tim McCoy 
Wild West Show folded after only nine- 
teen days. 

Some musicians devoted all their 
trouping days to one circus and a few 
to only such major shows as Ringling 
Bros., Barnum & Bailey and Ringling- 
Barnum. Fred E. Bates was a horn 
player with Barnum & Bailey for fif- 
teen consecutive years and it was the 
only show he was with. Without ques- 
tion Paul S. Davis was the most out- 
standing horn player of all time. In his 
twenty years as a circus musician he 
preferred the Ringling-Barnum band 
where he did very nearly all of his 
playing. He was also a member of the 
Sousa and Arthur Pryor concert bands. 
He is possibly the only horn player 
that could play after beats in a gallop. 
Charles Wetterman, a horn player, 
trouped for twenty years. 

A competent drummer is a must 
with every circus band director. Three 
of the best known bass drummers were 
Henry F. "Hank" Young, Albert Yoder 
and Roland Sherbondy. Young 
drummed with circuses for at least 
twenty-four years. He was with the 
Sells Bros. Circus starting in 1883. In 
1893 we find him with the Barnum & 
Bailey Circus and with this show he 
made the five year tour of Great Brit- 
ain and Europe from 1897 through 
1902. In 1910 and 1911 he was with 
the Ringling Bros. Circus and finished 
the 1911 season with Sun Bros. He lat- 
er drummed for the  Sells-Floto, 
Mighty Haag, Robinson's Famous and 
in 1919 and 1920 he was with the 
Ringling-Barnum Circus. No other 
bass drummer has equalled Albert 
Yoder for length of service with cir- 
cuses. For at least thirty-one years he 
drummed on the John Robinson, Wal- 
ter L. Main, Hagenbeck-Wallace, Dug- 
gan Bros., Al. G. Barnes, Cole Bros, 
Clyde Beatty, King Bros., Wallace 
Bros. Cristiani and Ringling-Barnum. 

Roland Sherbondy, who at the 


present day is devoting all his time and 
attention with a band instrument com- 
pany at Kenosha, Wisconsin, was the 
drummer for Merle Evans for eight 
years and like Max Ring was with the 
ill-fated Tim McCoy Wild West Show. 

When it comes to the snare drum W. 
Ray "Red" Floyd never has had an 
equal. His trouping days have all been 
with the Ringling-Barnum Circus. You 
can count the present day snare drum- 
mers on the fingers on one hand who 
can play one-to-the-bar gallops. Many 
drummers credit Floyd with adding 
greatly to their knowledge of and ability 
with the snare drum. 

Many circus band directors have stat- 
ed that the trombone is the backbone of 
any circus band. A few masters of this 
instrument have written excellent cir- 
cus music. In fact, with few exceptions it 
was the musicians who played trom- 
bone, baritone or bass who wrote very 
nearly all of the good circus music. 

Among these may be mentioned Fred 
Huffer and Charlie E. Duble. Like so 
many of the circus music fraternity, 
Huffer came from the central states. He 
was born in Stewardstown, Illinois, in 
1879 and moved with his family to Hel- 
ena, Montana. There his father played 
violin in the theater orchestra, and Fred 
began the study of music. When he was 
studying under A. F. Weldon in Chicago 
he chanced to see an ad of the Ringling 
Bros. Circus for a baritone player for 
thelr side show band for the Chicago en- 
gagement only. He filled this engage- 
ment, and when the Ringling Show left 


Ray "Red" Floyd playing in the Ringling- 
Barnum band in 1965. Buster Bailey pho- 


the Windy City for its road tour Huffer 
discovered that sawdust had been in- 
jected into his veins. He left for Oma- 
ha to join the Rhoda Royal show. After 
“tromboning” with this circus for six 
weeks he became a member of 

that large group of musicians who 

had at least once in their careers been 
stranded when their show went broke. 
He received no pay check but had 
drunk deep of the cup of circus fellow- 
ship, and the absence of a few pay 
checks did not discourage him from 
joining bands on other shows. He 
proved himself a versatile musician 
who could hold his own on the trom- 
bone, baritone, or cornet with any cir- 
cus band. In his leisure time he found 
vent for his circus music enthusiasm 
by composing several pieces which 
have remained in demand by band- 
masters. Among these are Knights of 
the Road march, Loves Entreaty Waltz, 
Palm Garden Rag, Soldiers of the Sea 

march and Thunderbolt gallop. 


Charles E. Duble came from Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana. He left home to play 
with the Gentry Bros. Circus band af- 
ter he had mastered an old brass trom- 
bone. He trouped with many different 
circuses, including Sun Bros. in 1909, 
1912 and 1913; Dode Fisk in 1910; 
John Robinson in 1911 and 1917; 
Mighty Haag in 1912; Barnum & Bai- 
ley in 1913; Robinson Famous in 1914; 
Hagenbeck-Wallace in 1915; Sparks in 
1916; Sells Floto in 1918; Ringling- 
Barnum in 1919, 1924 and 1930; Dow- 
nie Bros. in 1932, 1933, 1935 and 
1939; and Russell Bros. in 1940. He 
also played with De Rue Minstrels and 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

He wrote a number of excellent cir- 
cus marches which included Barnum 
& Bailey's Royal Pageant, Battle of 
the Wind, The Circus King, Wizard 
of the West and others. You can hear 
his outstanding Bravura march on 
the following records Screamers, and 
Circus Time. Old Glory Triumphant 
march is on Circus In Town. 

Andrew "Andy" Grainger was born 
on April 3, 1886 at Sturgis, Ken- 
tucky. His mother had an excellent 
voice and played the organ in a little 
church. When his father died while 
Andy was a very young lad he had to 
go to work in the coal mines to help 
support his mother. He learned to 
play trombone and gained ex- 
perience with a coal mine band. 
When the opportunity came to join 
the Gollmar Bros. Circus band in 
1913 he was happy to escape the 
mine fields. For thirty-six years 
Grainger played the slip horn in the 
"Million Dollar" street parades and 
under the massive spreads of canvas. 
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Charles E. Duble in the Sells-Floto 
band in 1918. 


For eight consecutive years he was 
with the Ringling-Barnum band. 

Louis D. “Lou” Bader came from a 
musical family. When an old German 
barber and music instructer boarded 
with the Bader family in West Leb- 
anon, Indiana in 1906, he paid by 
teaching music to several members of 
the family, including Lou's four broth- 
ers and two sisters. Incidentally, this 
itinerant barber and music teacher 
was the father of Tom Gott, the orig- 
inal trumpet player in Paul White- 
man's Orchestra. After playing trom- 
bone with several local bands and 
orchestras Lou Bader decided to be- 
come a professional. His first engage- 
ment came with a carnival band. At 
the suggestion of Ellis "Skinny" Goe, 
Bader wrote to Al Massey, the director 
of the Sells-Floto band, and asked for a 
job. After a time spent with this show 
Bader joined the Ringling-Barnum 
band and played under Merle Evans 
for twenty-nine years. He was one of 
the best trombone players who ever 
played with a circus band. 

Other slip horn players with circus 
bands who stood out were Stanley 
Czerwinski with Ringling-Barnum for 
fifteen years; Herbert Cliffgard of 
Grafton, North Dakota, twenty-two 
years; and Rudolph Anderson, twenty- 
eight years. 

Possibly the most outstanding bass 
player in this country at the present 
time is Harvey Phillips. He joined 
Merle Evans’ band at the age of fif- 
teen. Clinton R. Evans is one of the 
most outstanding bass players that the 
circus world has known. He was with 


the John Robinson Circus in 1923, Gold- 
en Bros. in 1924, and Christy Bros. in 
1925. He was with Ringling-Barnum 
1926 through 1928, 1936 through 1942, 
1946 through 1952, and 1954 through 
1956. He was with Clyde Beatty in 1960 
and has played with Cristiani Bros. He 
has played with an endless number of 
bands and orchestras including the Sou- 
sa band. 

Carl Bersgren played the bass horn 
for twenty-four years with a number of 
different shows. Sylvester Larios, who is 
presently living in Mexico, had the long- 
est tenure of the baritone players with 
twenty years. 

Strictly speaking, the calliope is not a 
band instrument. It has often been used 
to give more power to circus bands. It is 
often used to give the small bands a lift 
from the grind of steady playing. Louis 
Grabbs has played the calliope for thir- 
ty-one years and Fred Mullin, both the 
calliope and organ, with circus bands for 
not less than twenty-six years. 

It is most interesting to note that with 
few exceptions all great circus music-- 
the marches, gallops, waltzes and rags-- 
was written by musicians who had 
played with the Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus. Interesting, too is the fact that for 
the most part this music was composed 


by men who played bass, baritone or 
trombone. One exception must be not- 
ed, the music of Charles W. Storm of 
Lexington, Kentucky. Another excep- 
tion is William Paris Chambers, one of 
the country's leading cornetists of his 
day, many of whose compositions have 
long been standard repertoire for cir- 
cus bands. It has sometimes been stat- 
ed that Chambers played with circus 
bands, but a careful search has failed 
to reveal his name on any roster. His 
Chicago Tribune and Hostrauser 
marches have thrilled hundreds of 
thousands who have crowded city 
streets to watch the magnificent pa- 
rades and listen to the bands. That 
Chambers loved circuses is also ev- 
idenced by his generosity in giving cor- 
net lessons to many a trouper, often 
without assessing a fee. One of Cham- 
ber's students was Charles W. Storm 
who became an excellent cornetist, 
playing with circus bands and ap- 
pearing as soloist with some of the 
leading concert bands. Storm, too, 
wrote a number of stirring circus 
marches, including Rhoda Royal, Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace Grand Entry, and 
Under the Big Top, as well as a lilting 
waltz for Lillian Lietzel which he en- 
titled Queen of the Air. 





PRESENTING THE 


1995 ROUTE BOOK 


The first in 34 years! Featuring the official route, 
program, statistics and personnel for the season of 
1995 in a limited and numbered edition of 500 cop- 
ies. Photos, stories, cartoons and more. 


$10.00 each, plus $2.00 postage. 
Reserve your copy now, issued by checks pay- 


able to: 


TIMOTHY NOEL TEGGE 
P.O. BOX 661, BARABOO, WI 53913 
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a NORTH. RICA'S TENTED CIRCUS | 
| == SEE IT AGAIN FOR THE FIRST TIME =| 
Season's Greeting 


We will see you in 1996 
~ SGOT 
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2 As we close the 1995 season and move onto the lots of 1996, we pause 
Bto pay our last respect and tribute to a life long family friend and beloved & 
colleague. Til, ''Mr. Annonymity,'' your presence was and is felt and will 3 
long be joyously remembered and sadly missed. 
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$700.00 REWARD 


Wanted anything pertaining to the Fred 
Buchanan Circuses of Granger, lowa. 
TITLES USED 
Yankee Robinson 1906-1920 
World Bros. 1923 
Robbins Bros. 1924-1931 


| Will Pay $700 to locate and use a photo- 
graph of circus train parked on siding at the 
Granger quaters. All letters answered. 


Merry Christmas 
And Happy New Year 


Joseph S. Rettinger 
Director Division 7 
Circus Historical Society 
P. O. Box 85036 
Phoenix, Az 85036 


New video now available for Christmas delivery! 


an el) 


At one time there were more than 100 traveling circuses in 
Wisconsin. This is the story of one family owned circus. It spans 
3 generations of performers beginning in vaudeville at the turn of 
the century with the dream of owning their own circus to the 
development of the Seils-Sterling Circus, one of the largest truck 
shows of the 1920’s and 30’s. Although it was a casualty of the 
Depression, the grandchildren continued trouping with other 
circuses throughout the 1940’s, 50’s, 60’s and 70’s. Come and 
explore the intrigue and romance of this nomadic lifestyle and 
discover its powerful impact on the American imagination. Enter 
the world of your senses, of spangles and sawdust, and journey 
back into the Golden Age of the Circus! 


Only $20.00 each 


Funded in part by a grant from the Wisconsin Humanities Council 
and the National Endowment for the Humanites 


Name: 


Address: 

City: State: Zip: 
Video: $20.00 Unsigned Poster: $8.00 
Numbered & Hand Signed Poster: $12.00 i 
Money Order Visa/MC 
Exp. Date 


Payment: Check 
Visa/MC # 
Signature: _ 
Add $4.95 for shipping & handling, $5.95 for Canada _ 





MAIL TO: 
The Sheboygan County Historical Society 
* 3110 Erie Avenue 
ay Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 
To order by phone: (414) 458-1103 


Best wishes for Peace, Health 
and Happiness this Holiday 
Season and the coming year. 


2928 East Octillo Rd. 
Queen Creek, AZ 85242 


A commemorative poster 
is also available. 


Sheboygan County 
Historical Society 


60 MIN. VIDEO 
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This paper was pre- 
sented at the Circus His- 
torical Society convention 
in San Antonio, Texas on 
October 21, 1995. 


The first sighting in 
Kansas of a rare male py- 
gopagus occurred in the 
evening of January 23, 
1867, in Manhattan. The 
Manhattan Independent 
firmly stated that Chang 
and Eng was “no Wax Work.” 

On July 13, 1870, an equally rare fe- 
male pygopagus was sighted in Ft. 
Scott and was seen again on July 14, 
quickly followed by appearances in 
Iola on July 20; Topeka, July 25, 26; 
Lawrence, July 27, 28; Leavenworth, 
July 29, 30 and August 1; and Atchi- 
son, August 2 and 3. 

The July 13 Ft. Scott Daily Monitor 
ran the following: “THE PYGOPAGUS 
--The double-headed girl, who will be 
exhibited in this city to-day and to- 
morrow, is, perhaps, the greatest cu- 
riosity of the age. The Siamese Twins, 
who have excited the wonder and cu- 
riosity of the world for years, exhibit in 
.... {unable to read on microfilm] de- 
gree the remarkable and un- 
accountable freaks sometimes in- 
dulged in by usually methodical and 
precise Dame Nature. 

“The formation is that of two ne- 
groes, united from the lumbar verte- 
brae down to the end of the sacrum. 
There are two heads, two bodies, four 
arms and four legs; two hearts, one on 
the left side of the one, and one on the 
right side of the other. Their names 
are Millie and Christina, and they 
were born of slave parents in 1852 
(sic), in Columbia county, North Car- 
olina. Their weight at birth was seven- 
teen pounds, and their present weight 
is about one hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds. They are well formed, and in 
excellent health, having rather pleas- 
ing features, and resembling each oth- 
er very much, and having the com- 
plexion of a fair mulatto. They are 
cheerful and intelligent, fond of read- 
ing, sing sweetly, and converse mod- 
estly and fluently. Pain or sensation 
below the union is felt by both, one can 
locate its seat, the other cannot. They 
run and walk readily and with celerity, 
and can dance a schottische gracefully. 


128 R488 FARA 
PTECPAGUS 


By Orin Copplse Hing 


Copyright 1995 Orin Copple King 


regards all requirements of natural life, 
yet the strange freak of nature in this 
wonderful departure from the ordinary 
course of animal formation is one of 
those puzzles which philosophers and 
physicians cannot explain.” 

The twins were advertised as “The 
Wonderful TWO-HEADED GIRL,” and 
could be seen for fifty cents, children 
twenty-five cents. 

The city of Topeka issued license No. 
191 to H. P. Ingalls in the amount of ten 
dollars for two days of exhibition. 


Sincere comments on the twins were 
rare but the Iola Neosho Valley Register 
related that, "The two-headed girl made 
her appearance at Odd Fellow's Hall 
last Wednesday, and a large number of 
our citizens improved the opportunity of 
witnessing the most marvelous freak of 
nature that was ever known. All declare 
that it is no humbug, but a living re- 
ality.” 

The Leavenworth Daily Commercial 


The Carolina Twins around age 14. All 
illustrations are from the Pfening Archives. 


The inner limbs are a little shorter =-——— 


than the outer ones, and Christina, the 
left hand twin, is somewhat larger and 
stouter than Millie. The former lifts 
the latter and walks or runs with her 
with great ease, but Millie cannot per- 
form the same feat with her sister. 
They appear contented and happy. 
“Their formation is perfect so far as 


reported on "The Two 
Headed Girl" following 
the opening exhibition: 
"We went yesterday to 
see ‘The Two Headed 
Girl’ at the Opera House 
than whom there has sel- 
dom appeared a more ex- 
traordinary freak of na- 
ture. We have called her 
the ‘two headed girl’ but 
we prefer rather to speak 
of our subject as the 
twins, they being more disjoined than 
joined.. They strike one at first as be- 
ing Indians, they having an admixture 
of African and Indian blood. The girls 
are really well formed, considering the 
difficulties under which they labor, 
and there can be no doubt but that 
they are far more curious than the Sia- 
mese Twins, the juncture of their bod- 
ies being complete. The girls move ac- 
tively, dance, sing and appear in good 
health and spirits. They are now 17 
years old, and are a curious physio- 
logical spectacle. Their sense of feeling 
from the hips downwards is mutual, 
they having a common feeling, but be- 
low that point their nervous system is 
independent. 

“There are two exhibitions daily, one 
in the afternoon for ladies and chil- 
dren and one in the evening.” 

The Saturday audiences, according 
to the Commercial, "drew a larger 
house than ever yesterday, there being 
a very large attendance of ladies and 
children in the afternoon to view this 
curiosity. There can be no doubt but 
that these girls are the most sur- 
prising specimen of humanity ever 
witnessed, altogether surpassing the 
Siamese twins, and other freaks of na- 
ture before exhibited. The desire man- 
ifested to see them is general. The op- 
portunity should not be lost of seeing 
this great wonder. The children are 
well mannered and there is nothing in 
the exhibition to displease even the 


» most sensitive.” 


The Atchison Daily Champion de- 
scribed the twins as “a union of two 
heads and upper part of each trunk, 
four hands and four feet, the lower 
parts of the spinal columns of each be- 
ing united, forming but one bone, com- 
mon to both, and therewith but one set 
of organs." The details of “but one set 
of organs" were too astonishing to be 
described in the public press of 1870. 

Following Atchison, Millie-Christine 
did not appear in Kansas again until 
1882. 

Millie-Christine were not the only 
Siamese twins on exhibition. Prior to 
their death in 1874, Chang and Eng 
were the best known. On exhibition at 
the Aquarium in New York City in 
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HISTORY AND MEDICAL DESCRIPTION 
TWO-HEADED GIRE. 


SOLD BY NER AGENTS FOR HER SP 


Cover of a thirty-two page booklet, 
covering the history and medical de- 
scription of the girls, published in 1869. 


1878 were Rosa and Mary Drouin, the 
St. Benoit twins. Rosa and Mary were 
eleven months old and were touted by 
the illustrious circus press agent, Tody 
Hamilton, who could not resist being 
clever and asked the question “What I 
want to know is this. If a man marries 
them does he commit bigamy?" 

Millie-Christine returned to Kansas 
in 1882 as the top attraction of Batch- 
eller & Doris' Great Inter-Ocean Show. 
The first Kansas date was Marysville, 
Monday, August 28. The Marshall 
County News carried two full page ad- 
vertisements, one for Batcheller & 
Doris and the other for Sells Bros. due 
Friday, September 1. 

To quote the ad: "MILLIE-CHRIS- 
TINE The Famous two Headed Lady. 

"She is the most Marvelous Human 
Being since Creation, having two per- 
fect heads and shoulders and four 
Hands but one body and four lower 
limbs and feet. Remember that the op- 
portunity of seeing this the most mar- 
velous wonder on earth is afforded you 
but once in a lifetime, and that you 
have never had the pleasure and priv- 
ilege of seeing her before, you may 
take ancient and modern history, and 
search them through, but will not find 


ECIAL BENEFIT, AT TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


any account of a human being 
ever living among the many mil- 
lions that have lived since the 
creation that was as strange 
and wonderful as  Millie- 
Christine the Two-Headed 
Lady. 

"She has appeared before 
eight sovereigns, in as many 
Kingdoms in the Old World in 
the last ten years and she ap- 
pears in our city, endorsed by 
the leading lights of the Medical 
Faculty and the Scientific World 
in all the large cities, as the 
most wonderful specimen that 
walks the earth to-day. Pro- 
fessors Pancoast, Gross, Agnew, 
Meiggs, Dungeson and Bliss, 
the highest medical authority in 
America, say of the Two Headed 
Lady. 'Never on earth since the 
birth of our Savior there was 
born to live and breath the 
breath of life as curious anom- 
aly of Nature's great family as 
Millie-Christine. She has Two 
Perfect Heads and Shoulders 
which blend into one body, and 
form to all intents and purposes 
one person. Millie-Christine 
possesses a splendid education 
and is able to converse with two 
persons at the same time, on 
different subjects, in different lan- 
guages, as both heads speak German, 
French, Italian and English. She is a 
Splendid Vocalist, one voice a contralto 
and one a soprano.” 

A handout in the News stated that, 
Millie-Christine is "a part of the big 
show, and not a side show attraction.” 

Following show day the News called 
the Batcheller & Doris show "the 
biggest ‘snide’ on earth.” 


The Leavenworth Democratic Stan- 
dard ran a handout August 25 stating 
that, "In the Museum, which it should 
be remembered, is connected with and 
forms a part of the big show, will be pre- 
sented the greatest wonder of the world, 
Millie-Christine, the ‘Two-Headed 
Nightingale,’ who was secured for the 
season at the enormous salary of 
$25,000 for the season. Millie-Christine 
is two women in one, possessing two 
heads, four arms and four legs, but one 
body. Many doubtless will imagine that 
the unique is associated with the re- 
pulsive, or will imagine at least that an 
exceptional freak of nature would mar 
to some extent the superficial charms 
which tend to make human objects at- 
tractive but to such the effect will be 
astounding as a more attractive and 
thoroughly interesting being, all things 
considered, it is impossible to imagine. 
Millie-Christine is a charming vocalist, 


a graceful dancer and vivacious cover- 
sationalist, and her performance alone 
is more than worth the price of admis- 
sion to the entire show. In the Mu- 
seum will also be found a band of 
Sioux Indians led by their Chief War 
Cloud.” 


On circus day in Leavenworth on 
September 1, press agent Charles A. 
Davis had a long conversation with a 
Standard reporter: “Notwithstanding 
our other features, Millie-Christine is 
undoubtedly the stellar attraction. 
This is not to be wondered at when it 
is taken into consideration that she 
alone--of all people on earth to-day-- 
possesses a dual existence. The people 
everywhere manifest the greatest cu- 
riosity to see her, in some instances 
traveling by wagon a distance of fifty 
miles to attend the show. Surprise is 
sometimes expressed as to why we 
speak of Millie-Christine in the sin- 
gular number, when it is admitted 
that she is admittedly two. 

"The fact that both heads invariably 
speak of themselves in the singular 
never using the plurals, ‘we’ and ‘us’ 
causes their acquaintances to address 
them in the same manner. Both heads 
agree entirely in everything, which, I 
take it, is more from habit than any- 
thing else, although some scientists 
use this as an argument to show that 
the dual lady is but one, intellectually, 
as well as physically. A peculiar men- 
tal characteristic of Millie-Christine is 
that a person may open a conversation 
with one head, and the other for a 


Millie-Christine 
years of age. 


around twenty-six 
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will cease, and the one that appeared 
indifferent will take up the thread 
where the other left off. This is apt to 
confuse a person, especially when first 
introduced. They are both exceedingly 
well informed, and I know of no better 
conversationalists. 

“Although born in this country, Mil- 
lie-Christine has passed most of her 
life in Europe where she acquired the 
various languages, she speaking--aside 
from English--German, French, Italian 
and Spanish.” 

It is interesting to note that Batch- 
eller & Doris, a one-ring show, was 
competing with Sells Bros. and Adam 
Forepaugh for the Kansas half dollar 
in August and September. 

On show day in Topeka on Sep- 
tember 4, Millie-Christine was ex- 
amined in her rooms at the Fifth Av- 
enue hotel by doctors Martin, Sheldon, 
Mulvane, Jones, Stormont, Roby, Rid- 
er, Dick and Coroner Gibson. In nearly 
every town the twins were examined 
by the leading doctors. 

In reviewing circus day, the Topeka 
Daily Capital stated, "Miss Millie- 
Christine, the two-headed lady, was an 
object of much notice and appeared in 
the arena and sang, with two voices, 
and also waltzed.” 


The twins were pictured in an 1883 
John B. Doris newspaper advertise- 
ments. 
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Millie-Christine visited Kansas in 
1883 when John B. Doris’ Great Inter- 
Ocean played Ft. Scott, Friday, October 
5, and Parsons the following day. A 
handout in the Parsons Daily Sun re- 
lated that, "Another good feature of this 
show is Millie-Christine, the "Two- 
Headed Nightingale,’ who will sing and 
dance in the show. She is a charming vo- 
calist and a graceful dancer and a bril- 
liant conversationalist, speaking seven 
(sic) languages.” 

There is no other mention of the twins 
in the Kansas press in 1883. 


In 1885 Col. Gile's Great World's Fair 
advertised the Three Headed Song- 
stress," but she was an illusion created 
with mirror images of three different 
and separate women. 

Millie-Christine was born a slave on 
the plantation of Alexander McCoy near 
Whiteville, North Carolina, on July 11, 
1851. Some accounts give the year as 
1852, but 1851 is the more prevalent. 
She was the eighth child of Jacob and 
32-year-old old Menemia, who, it was re- 
ported, had a large pelvis. The birth was 
not difficult although the twins weighed 
17 pounds. The infants could walk at 12 
months, and at 15 months both heads 
were talking. 

Owner McCoy was an ordinary farmer 
of limited means, and fearing the girls 
would become a financial burden he de- 
cided to sell them. He was also annoyed 

at the tourists who called at his home 

to see the twins. McCoy was totally 
blind to the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. 

At the age of four the girls 

were sold away from their par- 

ents to a man named Brower 

who gave McCoy his note for 

$10,000. Brower persuaded Jo- 

seph P. Smith of Wadesboro, 

North Carolina, to guarantee 

payment of the note. Brower 

took the children to New Or- 

leans for exhibition and from 

that point until the emancipa- 

tion of the slaves the girls lived 

in utter chaos. 

Brower had no_ experience 

with exhibitions of any kind and 

his management was a gross 

failure. He met a swindler who 

claimed to own vast tracts of 
land in Texas valued at $45,000 
which he offered to Brower in 
exchange for Millie-Christine. 

Once he had control of the twins 

he took them on tour of the 

United States. Brower received 

nothing. 

The girls, being stolen prop- 

erty, could not be successfully 

advertised and the Texan placed 

them in Col. Woods museum in 


Philadelphia. Two showmen named 
Thompson and Miller out-swindled the 
Texan and took the twins to Europe. 

When Brower defaulted on his note 
Joseph P. Smith, the co-signer, paid 
McCoy the $10,000 due and also pur- 
chased the father and mother along 
with their other seven children. Smith 
was now the sole owner of Millie- 
Christine, if he could find them. 

Smith hired a detective, T. A. Ves- 
tal, who after a search of over 18 
months traced the girls to Liverpool, 
England. Smith, the girls mother and 
Vestal went to England to claim the 
twins. 


Miller and Thompson arrived in Liv- 
erpool on July 24, 1855, and began ex- 
hibiting their captives the very next 
day to a group of doctors who verified 
the anatomical wonders of the chil- 
dren. At the end of the Liverpool en- 
gagement, Miller secretly carried the 
girls off to London. Thompson offered 
a reward for the apprehension of Mill- 
er and the girls. 

Thompson caught up with Miller in 
Dundee, Scotland, and the children 
were once more kidnapped. Back in 
London Thompson went to court in an 
attempt to establish his guardianship. 
The court showed scant concern and 
Thompson continued his tour of Brit- 
ain. 

In Birmingham Thompson's luck fi- 
nally ran out. Joseph Smith, his wife, 


Millie-Christine as adults in 1899. 
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his attorney, detective Vestal 
and the twins’ mother attended 
an evening exhibition. On seeing 
Millie-Christine Menemia com- 
pletely disrupted the  per- 
formance, loudly demanding the 
return of her children. Thompson 
escaped by jumping out a second 
floor window. With the aid of the 
American Consul, Millie- 
Christine was returned to their 
mother by an English court. 

Thompson followed the twins 
back to North Carolina. The peo- 
ple of Charlotte threatened the 
kidnapper with tar and feathers 
and the culprit prudently with- 
drew from the lives of Millie- 
Christine. 

Joseph Smith in 1857 now had 
his turn at exhibiting the Two- 
Headed Girl, but following a four 
state tour the girls were once 
again abducted and exhibited for 
nearly two years by an un- 
identified promoter. Only one 
source mentions this kidnapping 
and it should be viewed with sus- 
picion. 

Eventually Millie-Christine 
was re-united with the Smith 
family in a familial way. The 
girls were taken to live in the 
Smith house and were educated 
and taught to sing and dance 
gracefully by Mrs. Smith whom 
they called their "white moma.” 

Joseph Smith died in 1860. 


BIE WA} 
The family was financially de- \L 


Mat iteeetaee 


stroyed by the Civil War. Millie- 
Christine returned to exhibiting for 
the financial benefit of Mrs. Smith. So 
successful were the twins that, in addi- 
tion to providing for the needs of Mrs. 
Smith, they earned enough to buy the 
Smith plantation which they gave to 
their parents, Jacob and Menemia. 


Thousands of pamphlets were sold to 
audiences, but the best report on the 
early days of the twins appeared in the 
September 1988 issue of the South Af- 
rican Theatre Journal written by 
Bernth Lindfors: "At the age of 15 the 
girls were examined by Prof. Charles 
A. Lee, who, after attending an ex- 
amination in Washington, D. C., wrote 
to a friend on May 9, 1866. 

"I have just come from visiting a 
monstrosity which will interest you 
much. It is that of two negroes united 
from the lumbar vertebrae down to the 
end of the sacrum. There are two 
heads, two bodies, four arms, four legs, 
one anus, one vagina, one desire to uri- 
na and one to defecate (simultane- 
ous). Two hearts, one on the left side of 
the one, and one on the right side of 
the other. Pain or sensation below the 


t*MI-LLIE+ CHRISTINE: 
THE RENOWNED 
TWO HEADED LADY. 


TNCINPAT? 


This full color card of the girls was is- 
sued by John B. Doris in 1883. It was 
printed by the Strobridge Lithograph Co. 


union is felt by both; one can locate its 
seat, the other cannot, but feels it, for 
example, how many times I pinched her 
sister. They are very active and in- 
telligent, sing well, read, dance, and 
run; never quarrel or disagree; have 
splendid Caucasian (sic) heads. They 
have menstruated seven months. They 
have never been sick but once; then had 
fever and ague, taken at the same time. 
Mother weighs 240 lbs., father 160; 
mother full-blooded African, has had 17 
(sic) children; father, a mulatto. 

"One of the sisters may have head- 
ache, the other not; one may sleep while 
the other is awake, etc. They experience 
hunger and thirst, however, at the same 
time; appetite good. Height of one four 
feet five and a half inches; of the other, 
four feet six inches. They are united 
back to back; they have both become ac- 
customed to face the same way, so that 
the outer legs (one right, the other left) 
are larger, better developed and strong- 
er than the inner. The feet, of course, 


are placed quite obliquely when 
they walk. The larger one can 
walk and carry the other. They 
walk well on the outer legs.” 

According to Prof. Lee the 
pulse rate of Millie was 80 and 
that of Christine 68. 

Prof. Wm. H. Pancoast, M. D., 
who examined the twins in 1871 
reported that the bond that 
bound them together was 26 
inches in circumference. In 1878 
Pancoast again examined them 
and found no physical reason 
why the girls should not marry, 
but he held a strong moral objec- 
tion to their marriage. Nowhere 
is there any hint or mention of 
the girls having a romantic re- 
lationship with anyone. 


In 1871 Millie-Christine began 
an eight year tour of Europe vis- 
iting England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Holland and Russia. A com- 
mand performance was given at 
Buckingham Palace for Queen 
Victoria. Another European tour 
of lesser duration was under- 
taken in 1885. 

The career of Millie-Christine 
was a manager's fondest dream 
come true. Exhibited  in- 
dependently the girls drew over 
30,000 paid admissions in Wash- 
ington in one week and 150,000 
during an eight-weeks' run in 

| Philadelphia. 

Railroads faced a dilemma in 
transporting the twins. Should they 
collect two fares? If only one ticket was 
purchased which twin should be put 
off the train? The puzzle has all the 
signs of a press agent's creation. In 
any event several railroads between 
1892 and 1895 instructed their pas- 
senger agents to charge for only one 
person. 

Millie-Christine had a long and suc- 
cessful career before retiring in the 
early 1900's to Columbia county, 
North Carolina, where they bought a 
ten room house. The house was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1909 and was re- 
placed by a six room cottage. 

For a lengthy time Millie suffered 
from tuberculosis, eventually dying 
October 9, 1912. 

Seventeen hours later Christine 
died. 

The twins were buried near their 
home. Inscribed on their tombstone 
was their chosen epitaph. 

"A soul with two thoughts. Two 
hearts that beat as one." 

Research funded in part by grants 
from Wolfe's Camera & Video, Inc., To- 
peka, Kansas. 
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AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL OUR CIRCUS FRIENDS 
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BILL COMMERFORD WITH KAREN 


Route 4, Box 188 
Goshen, CT 06756 


Phone (860) 491-3421 Fax (860) 391-9428 
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CALLIOPE WAGON 
CAGE WAGON 


‘*° Calliope wagon with Tangley Calliaphone, generator, hydraulic 
brakes, full fifth wheel. 


‘*” Cage wagon with double cage - completely functional. 
“*° Tongues, double trees, etc. Ready to work! 


‘* Chevrolet dually 1 ton 454 truck. Tandem trailer with mag wheels. 


A stunning outfit!! Once in a lifetime opportunely!! 
Entire package pictured, $49,000.00 delivered. Will separate. 


We make the Tangley Calliaphone Calliope. 


Models starting at $6390.00. The real thing! Send for color brochure. 


LINER J{,ANUPACTUR ING (COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
2208 220th St., Donnellson, [A 52625, FAX 319-837-6080, Ph 319-837-6486 
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A Circus Steward Is Born 

On a cold and miserable day 
in January, 1901 John Staley 
was born in McDonald, Penn- 
sylvania where the Staleys 
wintered their mud circus. 
They operated a fish market 
during the off season. At the 
age of five months young John 
was traveling on the road with the 
Staley's Dog and Pony Show. I do be- 
lieve that is about as young as you 
could come to be a real first of May. 

During the entire season the Staley 
Dog and Pony Show never ventured 
more than one hundred miles from 
their home base of McDonald; mother 
once told me that she was sure the 
show never traveled any great dis- 
tance. The average daily mileage was 
between five and maybe twelve to fif- 
teen. One Sunday they traveled over 
twenty miles between towns. In those 
golden days shows were not allowed to 
exhibit on Sunday. Pennsylvania had 
that "blue" law in effect until recent 
years. 

My parents never talked about their 
circus days; then too they passed away 
when I was still a youngster, but every 
so often mother would open up and 
talk about her expierences on the cir- 
cus. One story I still remember was 
that dad bought an old ice wagon and 
converted it into a ticket wagon. It was 
the old type one horse wagon used in 
those days with a wooden roof and a 
small window back of the driver's seat 
up front so that he could see if the 
three hundred pound cakes of ice were 
shifting on the hills. The back was 
open. It had a tailgate and a heavy 
canvas flap to help keep the sun from 
reaching the ice. So on one of the Sun- 
day lay offs dad worked all day on the 
old ice wagon. He cut out openings for 
windows and a door. He removed the 
tailgate from the back of the wagon, 
boarding it flush with the sides, al- 
lowing an opening for a window to sell 
tickets. Mother said that dad had the 
window so high from the 


TBD ORGS OFaTARE 


PART VI 
By John M. Staley 


twelve persons. Everybody doubled in 
brass, including mother and dad. The 
advance man would bill at least two or 
three boroughs a day, then return to 
where the circus was showing. One of 
his jobs was to lay out the band route in 
each town or village, sometimes by the 
roadside. The five or more bandmen 
would all meet downtown or the center 
of the village. They would all set their 
dollar Ingersols, then each was given a 
sheet of paper on which was the route 
they were to take, the time to reach 
their destination, and also the time they 
were to start back to the center of the 
village. Everything was timed so that 
they all would reach the starting place 
at the same time. As each man started 
down the allotted street he would start 
to play on his instrument until reaching 
the other end, then at a set time he 
would start back, playing all the time. 
Like a pied piper the kids would follow 
the man. It was all timed to give a free 
concert at noon. In between numbers 
dad would give his spiel about all the 
wonders that could be seen on the circus 
grounds. After the concert the band 
would keep on playing until it reached 
the show grounds. 

When the circus was loaded after the 
night performance, the drivers would 
head their wagon toward the next stop 
over. Mother always drove the old one 
horse ice wagon that had been converted 
into the ticket wagon. Dad also did his 
share of the driving. The wagons had 
kerosine lanterns on each side up front 
near the driver. It was difficult to watch 
for deep holes or large rocks aside of the 
dirt road, sometimes only a country 
lane. Dad would call a halt about half- 





ground that the average per- 
son would have to reach up to 
buy tickets. He gave the wag- 
on one coat of red paint, and 
the next day it was a circus 
ticket wagon. Mother was the 
head and only ticket seller in 
the new wagon. It also was 
our sleeping quarters at night 
and the storage area for the 
band instruments. 

Another time mother told 
me about the band on the 
show. Counting the _ per- 
formers, workingmen and per- 
haps two or three bandmen, 
the roster never went above 


way and they would check the 
side of the road before pulling 
over to park the wagons and 
picket all the horses except 
dad's two performing horses. 
They were the watch dogs for 
the ticket wagon. Even the peo- 
ple in our show knew better 
than to come too close. The two 
horses never strayed away from the 
ticket wagon. Then just before day- 
break they would feed the stock and 
perhaps the humans, hitch up and we 
would be on our way. Dad always tried 
to reach town when the natives were 
going to work and the merchants were 
opening their stores. If they reached 
the outskirts too early they would pull 
over and perhaps catnap until dad was 
ready to enter the village. 

The year of 1901 was a bad season 
both financially and weatherwise for 
the Staley Dog and Pony Show. So by 
early fall dad gave up the ghost, called 
a halt, and disbanded his circus. He 
sold everything that farmers could 
use, except his two performing horses 
which he sold to his good friend "Doc" 
Spangler. Both horses lived to a good 
ole ripe age. The equipment he could 
not sell was stored in a farmer's barn 
up in the hills of Pennsylvania and 
was never claimed. 

That cured dad of the circus. But in 
later years when the family would 
take a jaunt to Florida for a vacation 
during the winter months we would no 
more than get settled until dad would 
get itchy feet and before you could say 
scat he would be on the road with 
some carnival until it was time to 
start north. 


One winter the entire family made 
the circuit with the Krause Shows. We 
joined out in Jacksonville, making 
small fairs and celebrations all the 
way to Key West and back to Tampa 
to close. It was a gilly outfit, all the 
rides, shows and concessions were 
loaded and unloaded from box cars 

that were rented in each town. 
All the men had to help each 
other to load the box cars on 
tear down night and to unload 
the in next town. Bennie 
Krause would lease a day coach 
from the railroad, which was 
spotted with the box cars early 
Sunday morning for the per- 
sonnel of the carnival. Some- 
times the coach would not ap- 
pear until the box cars were 
loaded and ready to leave. Moth- 
er and I would go down to the lo- 
cal depot and try to sleep on 
eeaa those hard benches in the wait- 
ing room after the joints had all 
closed on Saturday night. To get 
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to Key West in those years you had to 
ship out of Port Tampa via boat. They 
had only started to build the railroad 
bridge from Miami to Key West over 
the keys. There again everything had 
to be gillied on and off the boat. Bennie 
Krause booked all the people on the 
carnival steerage and as soon as dad 
found out, he had a stateroom for the 
three of us. Key West was carnival 
mad. We were there ten days and 
could have stayed ten more. The show 
grounds was in the heart of the city on 
Duval Street, behind the court house. 
It was next to impossible to drive 
stakes into the coral upon which Key 
West sits, so everything had to be sand 
bagged. The confetti was so deep each 
morning that the city had to send 
dump trucks to shovel it off the rock. 
There were two racket stores, now 
known as dime stores, in Key West. 
Dad cleaned both stores of all the slum 
jewelery, glassware, dishes, even 
souvenir items, to replenish his still 
water fish pond for gifts to the players. 

Back to the closing of the Staley Dog 
and Pony Show. That season of 1901 
cured dad of ever wanting to be a cir- 
cus owner again. With the few dollars 
he coliected from the sales he was too 
proud to go back to his folks, who 
would of been more than glad to set 
him up in business. So he started out 
looking for new horizons to conquer. 
As I was too young I can only repeat 
what was told years ago. The three of 
us finally ended up in Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, which at that time was 
a booming coal town. While shopping 
around trying to find some sort of busi- 
ness dad would drop into the local pool 
room to cool his aching feet and 
watch the men playing for money. I 
have been toid that dad thought he 
was a big city slicker when it came 
to shooting pool. Before long he was 
egging to get in the big money game. 
To make a long story short it was 
not long until all the money he had 
stashed away for his new business 
venture was in the pockets of the lo- 
cal pool sharks. 

That pitfall did not faze him. By 
hook and crook he promoted a small 
lunch counter near the street car 
barn. When I say small that is what 
I mean. Over five people would of 
been a turn away. Uniontown is a % 
hilly town no matter which way you 
turn. This lunch stand was sitting 
on stilts about fifteen feet high so 
that the stand would be flush with 
the side walk. Mother told me the 
first three days they served bean 
soup and bread, nothing else. Then 
they started to add more food items. 
Before they knew it they were hav- 
ing more business than they could 


handle. The name of the lunch stand 
was the "White Elephant." It turned out 
to be the golden elephant. Dad was al- 
ways looking far ahead. In the years to 
come he would open a restaurant, ca- 
tering to the workingmen. After he had 
a good business going, he would sell out 
and take a trip to Florida for the family. 
Then back to Uniontown to open an- 
other restaurant. It did not matter in 
what part of town the restaurant was lo- 
cated, it would not be any time until he 
had all his old customers back in the 
fold. At times I do believe some of his at- 
titude must of brushed off onto me, as 
have I have always catered to the work- 
ingman on any circus where I operated 
the cook house. 


A Circus Steward 

I have checked the dime store dic- 
tionary to the deluxe editions that are 
found in your local library. The fol- 
lowing definitions were the closest that 
really could define a steward, but not a 
circus steward: "A man who manages 
another's property or financial affairs. 
Employees aboard ship who wait on ta- 
bles, attend the staterooms. A person 
appointed to manage a dinner, ball, 
show, etc. One of a staff of servants on a 
passenger ship. One in charge of the 
provisions in kitchen, as in a club or 
dining car. A man who takes charge of 
the food and table services for a club, 
ship or railroad train." 

With all the above categories per- 
taining to a steward contain nary a 


Mr. and Mrs. John Staley on the Clyde 
Beatty Circus in 1948. Circus World Mu- 
seum collection. 


word about a circus steward. Before I 
delve into the workings of the circus 
steward I will have to draw a line onto 
stewards who call themselves that but 
are only a cook at best. You will find 
this true on the smaller cook house or 
where the men are fed from the pie 
car. 

There have been a large group of 
men dedicated wholly and earnestly to 
the purpose of providing good whole- 
some food at all times to the entire 
personnel of the circus. Only a handful 
learn the workings of every angle of 
the cook house. Such men I can count 
on one hand, Alfred "Ollie" Webb, 
Charles Henry, Laughing George Da- 
vis and Mitt Carroll. There were oth- 
ers, but I have named the cream of the 
crop. 


Now we will see just what it takes to 
be called a good circus steward. 

The steward must at all times know 
how to purchase food and how to use 
the food after it has been purchased. 
He must be able to cook, bake, and 
probably at one time or another to 
wash dishes. He must know how to 
meet people, to handle men in his de- 
partment and be a born diplomat at 
all times. 

After all the above he still has to be 
a jack of all trades. He must know eve- 
ry inch of his domain, which is not 
learned in one lesson. If he has to lay 
out the cook house lot, he can do it. 

He must also be able to spot all the 
cook house wagons as they arrive on 
the circus grounds and know what to 
do in case of a storm or any other dis- 
aster that plagues the outdoor world. 

In case of a major accident he must 
know how to repair any damage done 
to the equipment or replace it at 
once. He must know how to splice 
rope or cable, to be able to use a palm 
and needle, using a baseball stitch in 
repairing torn side wall or main tent 
canvas. Aside from all these qual- 
ifications he must be a good man who 
can make instant decisions. 


The House That John Built 

“John Ringling was a large man, 
enjoyed good food, was not a glutton.” 
These thoughts kept running 
through my mind as the actor E. G. 
Marshall was trying to depict the 
breakfast that John Ringling always 
enjoyed. 

It was early in the afternoon of 
Sunday, June 24th, 1973, a date I 
will never forget, as I had just been 
released from the hospital after a 
three week sojourn for an operation. I 
was sitting in the living room, having 
had my share of bed for a while. 
Tired of reading the Sunday paper, 





The great hall of the Ringling res- 
idence in Sarasota, Florida. 


I'd turned on the TV, and was catching 
the last part of the documentary 
Ca‘d'zan, The House That John Built. 
The narrator entered the huge dining 
Toom. 

Standing behind the host chair at 
the vast oblong table he informed the 
viewers that this was where John 
Ringling had taken his large break- 
fast. When the moderator was seated 
in the host chair, waiters in heavy for- 
mal attire started to bring in large 
trays. As each tray was placed in front 
of him, he would comment. "This was a 
tray of grapefruit," he would say, or 
"This was a tray of oranges," "This was 
a tray of cherries," "This was a tray of 
meat and eggs," As the last tray was 
put in place, I do believe he said that 
occasionally John Ringling would 
throw in a Porterhouse steak for good 
measure. 

I was sorry to have missed the be- 


The Ringing residence as viewed from 
Sarasota Bay. 


ginning of the commentary as I am- 
sure it was well worth the time. After 
all, John Ringling was a Horatio Alger 
character if ever there was one. Indeed 
it seemed there was no holding back any 
of the five Ringling brothers; they just 
kept going up the ladder of success. 
John was the richest of the Ringling 
family, and at one time was considered 
one of the wealthiest men in the world. 
That one scene of Marshall sitting down 
at the huge banquet table overflowing 
with food seemed to come out of a Mack 
Sennett comedy. Even the Keystone 
Cops had been thrown in for good meas- 
ure--all duked out as waiters. I am sure 
there must have been a breakfast nook 
in "the house that John built," and that 
it was not necessary for them to have 
used the main dining room to have 
breakfast. Also, neither John nor 
Charles Ringling went overboard in hay- 
ing too many household help, except if 
they were having a large array of 
guests. At these times, they would bring 
in help from the outside. 

John and Mabel had four steady, 
year-around employees. We used to call 
them the "Four Horsemen," and they 


consisted of a husband and wife team 
(who together were the maid, valet, 
butler, and houseman), Willie the Jap- 
anese cook, and the chauffeur. This 
crew of four covered the home in Sar- 
asota, summer home on the Palisades 
(overlooking the Hudson River), the 
private Pullman car Jomar and the 
houseboat-yacht Zolophus. It was 
nothing to talk with them today and 
learn that they'd be gone tomorrow-- 
back to New York City. The yacht, in- 
cidentaly, had its own cook to feed the 
crew. 

During the circus seasons of the 
years that I was private waiter for the 
Ringling clan, I was called upon by 
John Ringling several time to help 
Willie serve in the palatial private 
Pullman car Jomar. 

He had left the other three Horse- 
man at the summer home in Jersey. 

John Ringling, besides owning a cir- 
cus, had numerous other business ven- 
tures. He and Jomar would be gone for 
weeks from the circus grounds. He 
was a director of many railroads, had 
his own freight railroad, owned a num- 
ber of oil fields, and was a major stock- 
holder in the Madison Square Garden 
in New York City. 

After my first stay on the Jomar I 
could have found my way around 
blindfolded. It was the same routine 
year after year. Before going to bed I 
would take about a pound of large 
black bing cherries out of the re- 
frigerator, remove the stems--wash, 
clean and then pit them--and then put 
them in a covered dish and back into 
the ice box. John would not eat them 
unless they were pitted, and if I forgot 
to fix them, he let me know the next 
day. 

First thing in the morning I would 
prepare the grapefruit. If they were 
large, I would pick out four or five. If 
they ran small, I would throw in a 
couple more to make up the difference, 
then I'd have the grapefruit, seed it, 
cut away the meat from the mem- 
branes, and put it back into the re- 
frigerator. Then I would set the table 
in the dining alcove. Some mornings 
Mabel Ringling would come out for a 
sip and a bite, otherwise she would 
ring for her breakfast in bed. The nar- 
rator made another mistake when he 
mentioned that a large tray of oranges 
were included in his breakfast menu. 
The only oranges I ever saw on the Jo- 
mar were for the orange juice that Ma- 
bel Ringling had for breakfast. An- 
other mistake Marshall made 
concerned John Ringling always hav- 
ing had his breakfast around three in 
the afternoon. Though this might have 
been true on occasion, each time I was 
on the Jomar, it was around 1:30. You 
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could almost tell the time of day by 
when Mr. John would press the buzzer 
that told Willie and me he was up and 
around. It would be around one o'clock, 
give a few minutes one way or the oth- 
er. It was also the signal for me to get 
a split bottle of Vichy water from the 
refrigerator. This he had with his 
shower. 

Willie would start to arrange his 
pots and saute skillets on the stove, so 
that they would be warm when he put 
up the food. Then he'd ready some 
boiled water for the eggs. A short while 
later the buzzer would ring twice, the 
signal for Willie to start the breakfast, 
and for me to get out the bowl of cher- 
ries and place the grapefruits on a 
huge silver tray. 

After the grapefruits were ready, I 
would cut another one and squeeze 
juice from it into the cavities where I 
had taken out the seeds. I would not 
bring in the grapefruits to Mr. John, 
however, until after he had eaten the 
bowl of cherries. A final buzz told me it 
was time to enter his stateroom to tie 
his shoes and at times, help him into 
his coat. John Ringling was a very 
neat dresser, one whose tie and coat 
had to hang just a certain way, even 
for breakfast in the Jomar. 

Meanwhile Willie would be busy in 
his galley. He seemed at times to have 
eight arms, all going at the same time. 
While I was waiting for Mr. John to 
finish off the cherries and grapefruit, 
I'd often watch Willie putting his food 
together. Into a large mixing bowl he 
would put three or four one pound 
cans of corned beef hash, then he 
would add some cooked diced potatoes 
and chopped green onion tops. He'd 


throw in two or three raw eggs, mix all 
the ingredients together, and then put 
them into the heavy duty saute skillet. 
He would have already peeled and sliced 
the raw potatoes, and had them stand- 
ing in cold water. Now he would dry 
them off and put them in another iron 
skillet along with some sliced onions. 

After Mr. John had finished the plat- 
ter of grapefruit, I would take away the 
tray and used plate, crumb off the table, 
get a warm plate from Willie and place 
it in front of John. Then I brought out 
the large platter of corned beef hash. It 
really looked like a painting, every par- 
ticle of the meat being a deep tan. It 
was molded like all good cooks shape 
omelets. Perched on top would be eight 
to ten soft boiled eggs. 


Placing the platter within easy reach 
of Mr. Ringling, I then brought the 
American fried potatoes (all a golden 
brown). Sometimes he would also have a 
slice of toast. When the platters were 
about empty, I would bring a carafe of 
Sanka coffee and alcohol burner. Then, 
going to the serving buffet I'd bring out 
one of his special cigars. They were Pan- 
atella in shape, made of clear Havana 
tobacco from Cuba, and had had most of 
the nicotine removed. As he picked up 
his cigar, I was “Johnny on the spot,” 
lighting it with a wooden kitchen match. 
Suddenly, as if by signal, the staff 
chauffeur would appear on the Jomar. 
Shortly after, Mr. John would leave for 
the circus grounds. 

The breakfast schedule on the Jomar 
was the same day after day and year af- 
ter year, whenever I was called to help 
Willie the cook serve John and Mabel 
Ringling. Mr. Ringling kept to this 


schedule so faithfully that I have my 
doubts that anyone could have 
changed his routine, except the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Occa- 
sionally, exactly that happened, and 
when the President and his party were 
coming to the afternoon performance 
of the Greatest Show on Earth--then, 
and only then would John Ringling be 
on the circus grounds before one 
o'clock. 


Three different times Mr. John 
asked me to serve and supervise the 
candy butchers and to see that the 
guest of honor was given “the royal 
treatment." Woodrow Wilson, Calvin 
Coolidge and Warren G. Harding at- 
tended performances, and I do believe 
that Harding was his favorite. We 
were in Canada the day of Harding's 
funeral, as a matter of fact, and John 
Ringling cancelled the afternoon per- 
formance. 

When a presidential party came to 
see a show, they found the entire cen- 
ter section of the chair seats reserved. 
The first five rows were vacant, with 
the next ten rows allocated to John 
Ringling and his special party. About 
five rows behind them, the F. B. I. and 
Secret Service men took over. No 
doubt there were also plain clothes po- 
lice and detectives from the District of 
Columbia. They could not be spotted 
throughout the audience though, and 
the regular circus customers were not 
aware of their presence. 

Often the behind-the-scenes trap- 
pings of what appeared to be an aver- 
age, everyday performance gave it the 
over-all feeling of a first rate cloak- 
and-dagger mystery story. 











MAIL AUCTION 


OF 


THE TOM PARKINSON 
BOOK and PROGRAM COLLECTION 


This is one of the largest collection of circus books and programs offered at one time in 
over a decade. Included are many rare volumes. 


For a list and bidding instruction send $2 and SASE to: 


Fred D. Pfening Ill 
1075 W. Fifth Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
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Antique Circus Wagons 
Limited Edition Prints 


Beautiful Ebony Point Drawings 
Rjand digned and Rumbered By Artist 
First in a series of S prints 
11° x 14 size on museum 
quality art paper 


For Band Wagon Members 
Specially Priced at $19.95 plus $5.00 
shipping and handling/$24.95 Total 


Toney order or check payable to 


(Rote Rew Address) 
Granrath Fine Art 
1962 3. 83rd Street 
West Allis. WI 53219 
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COLLECTION 
& MUSEUM 


210 Marker Street 
San Antonio. Texas 78205-2826 


(512) 299-7810 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


To the Circus Historical Society 


We were pleased to host your 1995 convention. 
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RAPHIICS 


GRAPHICS 2000 


See ae 
If you would like one of our 1996 Circus Calendars, send $2.00 to cover postage/handling to 
GRAPHICS 2000 « 6290 Harrison Drive, Suite 16 * Las Vegas, Nevada 89120 
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WANTED 


Original circus and carnival pos- 
ters pre-1930 vintage preferred. 

From rare hard to find posters to 
accummulations. 


Call, Write or Fax 
(818) 887-5137 Fax (816) 887-2646 


Tam's Apparatus Co., Inc. 
BDA Authentic Cinema Collectibles 
and Circus Related Collectibules 
20969 Ventura Blvd. #203 
Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
Harvey Dunn, President 

















The Real Christmas Feeling 
That Warms Friendly Glow 
Comes From Greeting The People 
I'm So Happy To Know 
May There come To You At This Holiday 
Season All The Precious Things of Life 
Health, Happiness and Enduring Friendships. 


Earl Schmid 
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Over fifty Circus Historical 
Society members and guests 
gathered in San Antonio, Texas, 
October 19-21 for their annual 
convention. Most of the activ- 
ities took place in the spacious 
halls of the Hertzberg Circus 
Collection and Museum. 

The highlight of the meeting 
was nine papers presented by 
members. The quantity and 
quality of the papers was the 
finest presented in recent years. 

On Thursday, October 19, Bill Slout 
lead off the speakers by outlining the 
history of circus balloon accesions in 
"What Goes Up . . . Comes Down.” 

"Circus ballooning began in 1870 
and it was an awesome spectacle,” 
Slout said. "These guys had more dar- 
ing than intelligence and some were 
killed." He traced ballooning from its 
beginning in 1783 through the first 
American circus exhibition in 1793 to 
regular use by circuses in 1873. 

"They were used by railroad and 
boat shows for the next 50 years,” 
Slout said. "The magic of flying was 
the fulfillment of childhood fantasy. 
Perhaps it was public interest or per- 
haps civil war use that made them so 
popular” as the hydrogen-filled con- 
traptions soared over crowds. 

Next, one of the most grandiose cir- 
cus spectacles of all time was thor- 
oughly described by former CHS pres- 
ident John Polacsek as he enthralled 
listeners with "The Barnum & Bailey 
Flotilla of 1898." 

The display opened at the Olympia 
in London on Boxing Day. It was titled 
"A Day at Coney Island U.S.A." and 
utilized a tank 375 feet by 40 feet filled 
with 400,000 gallons of water. Among 
the events depicted were the Battle of 
Santiago, Cuba, during the Spanish- 
American War. 

"This spectacle was immense,” Po- 
lacsek said. "In addition to swimming, 
log rolling and water polo contests, the 
Santiago conflict was staged. The U.S. 
Fleet appeared in scaled-down battle- 
ships 20 feet long and opened fire, 
guns on shore returned fire, cruisers 
chased torpedo boats and a sailing 
ship caught fire.” 

The eleven boats, scaled replicas of 
real warships, were powered by elec- 
tricity and had one-man crews. San- 
tiago Bay was recreated with forts 
built on risers. Simulated noise rep- 
licating the confusion of war filled the 
giant hall. The show exhibited in Lon- 
don from December to April. 

"Bloomington, Illinois, Circus His- 
tory" was aptly chronicled by Steve 
Gossard, a resident of that city. Re- 
nowned circus names filled the air as 
Gossard described the activities of the 


nor 
porary or changing exhibits 
and plan two that are tradi- 


By Edward F Swenson 


many show people who lived there. 

The Flying Fishers return act prac- 
ticed in an area barn with Minnie Fish- 
er reportedly working the first iron jaw 
act in 1898. There were other tales of 
Downie Bros. Circus caught in a bliz- 
zard, train wrecks, fun in the Barnum & 
Bailey cookhouse on the Fourth of July 
and information about Ed Lamar and 
the Troupe Lamar. 


After lunch, Hertzberg administrator 
Robert O'Connor, Ph.D. and staff mem- 
bers outlined the activities and goals of 
the museum and collection. "We are 
looking at who we are and where we are 
going. We want to capitalize on tourism 
here,” he said, citing San Antonio's ten 
million annual visitors. 

He said Harry Hertzberg was a law- 
yer, state senator, avid circus collector 
and rare book collector. His collection is 
housed at the museum, including 20,000 
circus items and 8,600 volumes. Tour- 
ists comprise 75 percent of the facility's 
attendance. The collection was put on 
display in 1942. 

"We want to re-interpret and re- 


CHS members on the steps of the 
Hertzberg Museum in San Antonio. Fred 
Pfening photo. 


display the collection," O'Con- 
said. "We'll have tem- 


tions in the Southwest, Mex- 
ican circuses and wild west 
shows. We want to tie the 
whole museum into education, 
using docents. We also have a 
specialized 3,500-volume _li- 
brary for circus researchers.” 

The museum's recently em- 
ployed archivist, John Slate, told CHS 
members he wanted to make the col- 
lection as accessible as possible. The 
circus archives include 7,500 photo- 
graphs, hundreds of route rooks and 
programs and about 3,500 posters. 

He described the Emil Roe art work 
collection, P. T. Barnum letters, the 
Tom Thumb material and scrapbooks. 
“We have pamphlets, -brochures and 
notes by historians in vertical files, 
but there is still much circus material 
and the indexes are rather incomplete. 
My goal is access for you and me," 
Slate said. 

Visual materials include the large 
poster collection, an art collection, pho- 
tos organized by performers, animals, 
sideshow performers, and Kelty and 
Atwell photographs. In addition, the 
museum has thousands of artifacts in- 
cluding costumes and props. 

Rick Casagrande of the museum 
staff outlined an upcoming exhibit on 
“carpas," a combination of Mexican 
carpas (or theaters) and Mexican “Cir- 
cos" or circuses in the Southwest. They 
exhibited wire and small animal acts 
and had stages for pantomime and 
vaudeville-type acts. 

"I want people to walk into the ex- 
ibit and know what a carpa was like 
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Convention speakers Orin King, Rich- 
ard Reynolds, John Polacsek, Stuart 
Thayer, Jim Dunwoody, Bill Slout and 
Ted Bowman in front of the Gentry Bros. 
ticket wagon. Fred Pfening photo. 


and I need your help in gathering ma- 
terials," Casagrande said. He said car- 
pas began around the turn of the cen- 
tury and existed until the 1950s. 

Curator of Education Barbara Cel- 
itans said 12,000 students visit the 
museum each year. "The circus is a 
multicultured institution,” she said, 
“and we tell students that the circus is 
the basis of what we have today. It 
leads into math and science. And the 
circus is a multi-cultural institution. 
People in the circus respected each 
other's cultures. Here at the museum 
we try to stress the circus as a busi- 
ness." 

Thursday evening the group moved 
east half a block to Casa Rio, a Mex- 
ican restaurant overlooking San An- 
tonio's famed Riverwalk, for a re- 
ception, auction and a dinner of "Tex- 
Mex" foods including enchiladas and 
tamales. The auction raised $1,151 for 
CHS. Donors included Tom Dunwoody, 
Niall McCabe, Jim and Millicent Dun- 
woody, Steve Gossard, Warren Wood, 
Tex and Ann Copeland, Ken Harck, 
Joe Rettinger, Fred Pfening III, Don 
Ballard, Dale and Evelyn Riker, John 
Polacsek and Walter and Dorita Estes. 

The first speaker on October 20 was 
past CHS president Stuart Thayer, 
who revealed "The Circus that In- 
spired the Ringlings.” He said that Alf. 
Ringling had published the “life story” 
of the Ringling brothers in 1900 and 
wrote that the first circus the boys 
ever saw was on a steamboat in 
McGregor, Iowa, in the 1860s. A per- 
former visited their dad's leather shop 
and gave him a family ticket. 

Thayer posed the question, "When 
did they live in McGregor?” His an- 
swer was December 1862 to April 
1871. Earl Chapin May in his famed 


The Circus from Rome to Ringling wrote 
that it happened in the summer of 1870 
and that it was the Dan Rice show. 

Thayer demonstrated that Rice didn't 
play McGreger in 1870, and then dis- 
closed the circus they likely saw. 

To further confuse things, Charles 
Ringling in 1921 said the Rice show was 
the first circus he saw. 

Thayer finished with the comment, 
“Aft. T. and Charles’ memories surely 
can be forgiven.” 


CHS vice president Richard J. Re- 
ynolds III next explored "Gorillas Before 
Gargantua," the famous ape that first 
appeared in 1938 on Ringling-Barnum. 
"“Gargantua’'s only rival was Jumbo and 
the gorilla was seen by far more people 
that Jumbo," Reynolds said. 

In 1855, George Wamwold exhibited a 
gorilla in a traveling menagerie in Eng- 
land. During the 1880s and 1890s, go- 
Tillas were placed in Berlin, Antwerp 
and London zoos. In 1897 a male gorilla 
came to Boston, but died within five 
days. 

The Bronx Zoo got two gorillas in 
1914 and both soon died. In 1921, Ring- 
ling-Barnum brought John Daniel to the 
United States. He died 27 days after he 
arrived. Ringling exhibited a gorilla 
named Sultan in 1923. It went the full 
tour and was then returned to England. 

The gorilla Susie toured France in 
1927, coming to America by dirigible in 
1929. In 1930, she was on the Johnny J. 
Jones Carnival, Ringling-Barnum and 
101 Wild West. The next year she was 
in the Ringling side show, after which 
she went to the Cincinnati Zoo. She was 
the last gorilla shown in the U.S. until 
the appearance of Gargantua. 

Jim Dunwoody gave a biographical 
sketch of a show musician named Dan 
Bodder, who lived in Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, when he wasn't on the 
road with one show or another. Dun- 
woody found an eight-by-twelve inch 
plumbing catalog full of scrapbook-type 
material on Bodder. 


John Polacsek, Fred Dahlinger and 
Dorita Estes conducting the auction. 
Fred Pfening photo. 


Born about 1872, Bodder first 
played with Hazlet & Siverd's Min- 
strels in 1886, progressing to Welch 
Bros. Circus in 1901, Gentry Bros. Fa- 
mous Shows United in 1903, Great 
Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros. Enor- 
mous Shows United in 1905 (at $11 a 
week), and Barnum & Bailey in 1910, 
where he played the bass drum for $15 
a week. 

He spent the remainder of his career 
with such shows as Christy Bros., Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace and Stowe's Uncle 
Tom's Cabin Shows, where in 1925 he 
was paid $35 a week. He died in 
Chambersburg on February 1, 1937. 

After lunch conventioneers were di- 
vided into two groups. While one 
group watched circus videos, the other 
was taken to the Hertzberg’s third 
floor archives where John Slate ex- 
plained the cataloging and preserva- 
tion of the collection. 

“They are all available to the serious 
historian. All we ask is that you give 
us advance notice,” Slate said. 

The guest speaker at Friday night's 
banquet in the Hertzberg was Don B. 
Wilmeth, a visiting professor at Trin- 
ity University in San Antonio. He 
talked about "Freaks, Famtasmagor- 
ias & Fan Dancers: The World of Pop- 
ular Amusements.” 

"I am trying to develop in young peo- 
ple an interest in American popular 
entertainment, especially the circus,” 
Wilmeth said. "I'm interested in high 
definition performance or HDP. This is 
usually found in actors, athletes, even 
strippers. It encompasses teams like 
Smith & Dale and the Siamese twins 
Chang and Eng.” 

He said that “popular art reflects 
the concerns of society, as espoused by 
Russell Nye. Popular entertainment 
was created for average people.” 

Museums like Barnum's in 1841 es- 
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tablished a format for mass entertain- 
ment, appealing to unsophisticated 
people, Wilmeth said. The minstrel 
shows of 1840-70 and medicine shows, 
which thrived between 1870 and 1930, 
were popular. 

"The wild west shows were popular, 
but were dumped by the movies and 
television. Amusement parks had their 
day from 1900 to World War II. About 
500 traveling carnivals remain,” Wilm- 
eth said. “Vaudeville took over from 
the minstrel shows. It was big busi- 
ness and gave the people what they 
wanted and shaped their feelings.” 

He described American burlesque as 
a “completely native form. It was 
healthy, raucous entertainment, with 
comics dominating.” Wilmeth said side 
shows, popular in the 1930s and 
1940s, are almost extinct today. 

"It's vital we preserve the popular 
forms of entertainment. And a way 
must be found to engender interest in 
our youngsters,” he concluded. 

On October 21 Orin King fascinated 
conventioneers with "The Rare Female 

Pygopagus," described as a “double- 
headed girl (Siamese) with two heads, 
two shoulders, one body, four arms 
and four legs. These African-American 
girls, named Millie and Christine, 
were well-formed, weighed one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine pounds, were in- 
telligent and in good health." 

They spoke English, 
French, Italian and Spanish. 

King said the girls had feeling to- 
gether below the hips. They were so 
unusual that they were exhibited in 
Europe for eight years during the 
1870s as well as touring the United 
States. Millie and Christine died in 
1912. 

Ted Bowman majored in man- 
agement and accounting in college and 
was employed by Ford Motor Co. until 
D. R. Miller of Carson & Barnes Circus 
offered him a job. Bowman spoke to 
conventioneers about "The Art of the 
Circus Business." 

"Dory [Miller] wanted me to drive a 
semi and pull a trailer. Well, I 
put the rig in a ditch and then 
hit another truck. That ended 
my driving career," Bowman 
said. "All our drivers are now 
trained in Hugo, and they are 
then stolen from us by trucking 
companies.” 

He said inspectors give 
shows a lot of grief. In one 
small town, inspectors said 
the tent was unsafe, so 
Carson & Barnes executives 
moved the performance out- 
side, next to the tent, to foil the 
bureaucrats. 

Bowman 


German, 


said it costs 
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CHS CONVENTIONEERS EXPLORE 
THE HERTZBERG CIRCUS COLLECTION 


Attendees to Circus Historical Society's 1995 convention were hosted by the 
Hertzberg Circus Collection and Museum and its administrator, Robert 
O'Conner. 

The collection was gathered over many years by San Antonio circus fan Har- 
ry Hertzberg. It consists of more than 20,000 items about the American circus 
during its existence from 1793 to the late 1930s. 

While the collection's strength lies in rare posters and handbills, thousands 
of other items are either displayed or in kept in archives for serious circus his- 
torians. 

One of the collection's highlights is a rare poster advertising the R. Sands & 
Co. Hippoferaen Arena of 1849. The poster is 10 feet high and almost five feet 
wide. In the photographic collection are about 100 of Edward J. Kelty's pano- 
ramic circus images taken during the 1920s and 1930s. 

In addition there are many slides, 16mm and 8mm films, video tapes, per- 
sonal and business-related correspondence relating to Hertzberg, manuscripts, 
press clippings, business records, and 1,650 copies of the New York Clipper. A 
specialized library contains approximately 3,000 titles devoted to the American 
circus and popular culture, including many rare books. 

The collection and museum is housed in a 1930s art-deco building on the San 
Antonio River that once was the San Antonio Public Library's main downtown 
facility. The three-story building, is located at 210 W. Market Street, just three 
blocks south of the famed Alamo. Two floors contain exhibits and meeting space 
and the circus archives and rare books are housed in special rooms on the third 
floor. 

Items on display in gallery areas include a Gentry Bros. parade and ticket 
wagon built in 1902, extensive P. T. Barnum memorabilia including the coach 
Barnum commissioned in 1843 for Gen. Tom Thumb, a large scale model of a 
1920s tented railroad circus with an interpretive audio program, and materials 
from Buffalo Bill's Wild West. 

Hertzberg, who died in 1940 at the age of 56, bequeathed his entire collection 
to the San Antonio Public Library and the Hertzberg Circus Collection and Mu- 
seum is a division of the library. It is open Monday through Saturday during 
the fall and winter from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. There is a small admission charge. 


$21,000 to break even each day and _ the final paper Saturday morning. 


$2,500-$3,500 to move the show from 
one stand to another. They sell up to 
4,000 tickets per performance and 90 
percent of their sponsors are repeats. 
The big top costs about $250,000 and 
lasts three years with normal wear. 
"The New American Circus" was 
the subject of Ernest Albrecht, who gave 


Archivist John Slate and Ken Harck ex- 
amining material in the Hertzberg ar- 
chives. Fred Pfening photo. 


“What is new? Everything and noth- 
ing,” he said. “They have re-arrang- 
ed old ingredients and presented them 
in a new way.” 

He said the "new" one-ring show, as 
compared with the traditional three- 
ring circus, creates a new and more in- 
timate relationship with the audience. 
“Watching the performance is no prob- 
lem, since you have only one ring to 
hold attention," Albrecht said. 

"These shows, including the New 
Pickle Circus, Big Apple, Cir- 
cus Flora and Cirque du So- 
leil, have introduced plot 
structure or storylines. They 
are there to enhance the cir- 
cus and not take away from 
it," he said. "The allied arts 
also figure in, including 
dance, music and lighting.” 

He said that there seems to 
be an implied criticism of an- 
imal use, but exclusion ap- 
peared to be a practical mat- 
ter relating to costs and other 
factors. Albrecht also said the 
new-type shows are not hos- 
pitable to circus fans. 
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Charles Davenport of the 
King Royal Circus was on 
hand during the session and 
distributed posters of the 
show to those in attendance. 

After lunch on Saturday, 
the group attended the after- 
noon performance of «the Al- 
zafar Shrine Circus, produced 
by George Carden, at Free- 
man Coliseum in San An- | 
tonio. Carden welconed the 
group and provided each with 
a circus pin. CHS members 
were delighted to see Peggy 
MacDonald, widow of famous 
elephant trainer Mack McDo- i 
nald, who was visiting the show. 

The circus was the final convention 
activity. 

IK 
THE 1996 CIRCUS HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY CONVENTION 


Baraboo, Wisconsin, the home of the 
Gollmars and the Ringlings and now 
the location of the Circus World Mu- 
seum, will be the location of the 1996 
convention of the Circus Historical So- 
ciety. The dates for the event, Monday, 
July 15, to Wednesday, July 17, fall 
immediately after the July 14 Great 
Circus Parade in Milwaukee. 

The convention has been scheduled 
so that registrants can visit the Mil- 
waukee showgrounds on Saturday, 
July 13, and view the parade on Sun- 
day. The Royal Hanneford Circus will 
again be featured at the showgrounds, 
along with other attractions. Though 
there will be no arranged convention 
events in Milwaukee, registrants will 
be able to pick up their registration 


Tom Thumb's coach on display in the 
Hertzerg. Fred Pfening photo. 


materials at the showgrounds in Mil- 
waukee. They can then travel to Bar- 
aboo for the formal convention events 
starting on Monday morning. 

Prepared papers and panel dis- 
cussions on circus topics will highlight 
the gathering. An exhibition of some of 
the Museum's rare lithographs will en- 
liven one session and attendees will also 
see a special performance of the newly 
created Circus Music exhibit. An all- 
new CWM circus big top performance 
will be viewed the same day. The ever- 
popular CHS auction, with its multitude 
of bargains, followed by a high-quality 
catered supper, will fill one evening. A 
stellar banquet event, with a special 
guest speaker, will provide a second eve- 
ning of pleasure. 

The Great Circus Train, with its pre- 
cious load of wagons, will return to Bar- 
aboo the evening of July 17. Members 
who remain in Baraboo after the con- 


iH] vention will have the op- 
portunity to pursue their 
own research interests in the 
Museum's Library and Re- 
search Center. 

Make your plans now to 
join in the fellowship and fun 
of the 1996 CHS convention. 
Whether a long time ad- 
vocate, new member or curi- 
ous onlooker, you will find 
the schedule of events for the 
1996 convention to be pleas- 
ing. The formal registration 
form will be in an upcoming 
issue of Bandwagon. Mem- 
bers desiring to participate 
by presenting a paper, offering as- 
sistance during the event or contrib- 
uting to the auction are urged to con- 
tact convention chairperson Fred 
Dahlinger at their convenience. 


Registrants should co-ordinate their 
own reservations for hotel and motel 
lodging in both Milwaukee and Bar- 
aboo. Early, guaranteed, reservations 
are strongly recommended, given the 
popularity of the parade and associat- 
ed activities. In Baraboo, a block of 25 
rooms has been made at the con- 
venient and full service Quality Inn 
for the nights of July 14 to 16 inclusive 
(rooms are not available there the 
night of July 17) at the special reduced 
rates of $53.00 for single and $58.00 
for double occupancy. Reservations 
can be made by calling 1-800-355- 
6422. The reservation cutoff date is 
June 15. Other lodging and tourist in- 
formation is available from the Bar- 
aboo Area Chamber of Commerce by 
calling 1-800-BARABOO. 








Ls ara een 
« CIRCUSDOM’S ROYAL FAMILY ‘g 


LET US REMEMBER THIS HOLIDAY SEASON 


Mary Virginia O'Neal, Gregory Stone and Harry Hammond 
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BACK ISSUES OF 


BANDWAGON 


1966-Jan.-Feb. 

1967-July-Aug., Nov.-Dec 
1968-All but Jan.-Feb 
1969-July-Aug., Sept.-Oct 
1970-All but July-Aug., Sept.-Oct 
1971-All but Mar.-Ap., May-June. 
1972-All available 

1973-All but Nov.-Dec. 

1974-All but Mar.-Ap.; May-June. 
1975-All available 

1976-All but Jan.-Feb., Nov.-Dec. 
1977-All but Mar.-Ap 

1978-All available 

1979-All but Jan.-Feb 
1980-1986-All available. 

1987-All but Nov.-Dec 
1988-1995-All available. 


Price is $3.00 each. Add $2.00 post- 
age for one issue, $5.00 for more than 
one issue. Please select substitutes in 
case we are out of any of above. 


BANDWAGON BACK ISSUES 
2515 DORSET RD. 
COLUMBUS, OH 43221 


Do you have our current 
95-P catalog? 

If not you are missing out. 
We carry the best in 
"HO" and "O" 
Circus Kits, Books, 
Posters 
and collectibles. 
We've got something for 
everybody. 


Send $4.00 to: 
STAR CIRCUS SUPPLIES 


3037 Grass Valley Hwy. 
Auburn, CA 95602 


ANNALS OF THE 
AMERICAN CIRCUS 


Vol. I, (1793-1828) 
(Reprint) 

Vol. II, (1830-1847) 

Vol. III, (1848-1860) 


Thirty dollars each or three 
volumes for seventy-five dol- 
lars. As of December 1 we 
have but five sets remaining 


Vol. I and III remain in 
good supply, but Vol. II is 
about to disappear. 


If the antebellum circus 
has any interest for you, now 
is the time to act. 


Stuart Thayer 
430 17th Avenue, East 
Seattle, WA 98112 





To all our old 
and new 


Friends 
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NEW The Wizard of the Wire 


Early Indiana Circuses 


1823-1940 By Mark St Leon 


WAIT FOR THE MUNCIE BOYS The one the only Con Colleano. 


The development of the Indiana circus in- The supreme of the tightwire who 
dustry from the early 1800s circus visits thrilled and fascinated kings dic- 
along the Ohio and Wabash rivers to the sere He 
tators, Ringling and many millions 
turn of the century and beyond. Ses tae : : 
: during his career. For the first time 
A book about performers and other col- ever, his story has been tpld in the 


orful personalities of the golden age of words of those who knew him best. 
the circus. 


Scores of illustrations--hard bound--150 pages-- To order evade mailed copy 
$22.00 pp. send your personal check for US 
(Indiana res. add 5% sales tax.) $35 to: 


Mark St Leon 
Order from Frederick Graham 64 Clieveden Street 


1104 N. Briar Road North Perth WA 6006 
Muncie, IN 47304 Australia 


Toby Tyler was written in 
1890. This book answers the 
adults, children, and teachers 
who asked, "What about the cir- 
cus of today?" It is fiction, how- 
ever, events in the story are 
what today's mud shows face. 
Heavilin traveled with Circus 
Genoa for 8 months in 1979 and 
with Carson & Barnes for 2 
panera 1985. This is her sec SHOE HOUSE 
The Circus attracts Children of PUBLICATIONS 
All Ages. It closes the generation 
gap! 
P.O. BOx 2421 
Make checks or money order Richmond, IN 47375 
payable to: 


By a SHOE HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 
Barbara Davis Heavilin P.O. Box 2421 

Richmond, IN 47375 F 
A fictional story of a (Please Print) 
fourth generation, young # copies, soft cover Ship to 
flyer. Name: 
# copies, hard cover. Street. 
City: 
State: Zip Code: 

Autograph to: 


$20.95 soft cover; $27.95 hard 
cover; Indiana buyers add 5% Enclosed $ 
sales tax. 
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1896 

J. B. McMahon of Wichita, 
Kansas, ran an ad in the New 
York Clipper, January 11, 
1896, recruiting personnel for 
Sands & Astley'’s Great Rail- 
road Show, Circus, Menagerie 
and Hippodrome for the com- 
ing season. 

Wanted were "First Class 
Performers, Riders, Gymnasts, 
Aerialists, Trained Animal Ex- 
hibits, Curiosities, Animate 
and Inanimate, Door Talker, 
etc.” 

Also wanted were "Thoroughly Com- 
petent Contracting Agents and Bill- 
posters," but “only those of circus 
experience need apply. Inquiries 
should be directed to G. Castello.” At 
the end of the ad those interested were 
instructed to "include no stamps.” 

Sands & Astley did not take the road 
in 1896, but the show went forth as 
Bond Bros.’ World's Best Shows. The 
Wichita Daily Eagle on April 1 an- 
nounced the opening with a two day 
stand in Wichita on April 17 and 18. 

"The busiest place in or around 
Wichita at present,” according to the 
Eagle, “is the Gilbert Plow works 
where the winter quarters of McMa- 
hon's circus is located." The lengthy 
story was obviously the work of a press 
agent for in spite of its length the story 
conveyed little concrete in- 
formation. 

"Twelve fine extra ring horses 
have been purchased and they 
are noble Kentucky animals. Two 
or three professional horse bar- 
bers are now at work on the an- 
imals trimming their tails and 
manes and fixing them up for 
company.” 


An anonymous “crack rider of 
the world will be in Mr. McMa- 
hon's show this year. He has just 
arrived from Havana, Cuba. He 
can throw a double somersault 
backward and forward on the 
back of a horse running at full 
speed. 

"Professor Scott, the animal 
man, arrived from Philadelphia 
yesterday.” 

The unnamed “smallest man 
and woman in Indiana will be 
here in a few days to join the side 
show. 

"The candidates for roust- 
abouts are as thick as flies about 
the place every day, and if Mr. 
McMahon wanted 1,000 of them 
he would have no trouble in find- 
ing them. 

"Mr. McMahon has received 
$5,000 worth of paper for street 





Copyright © 1995, Orin Copple King 


board advertising and has some more 
coming. 

"The opening engagement will be for 
the benefit of the Auditorium and the 
proceeds will be used in its completion. 

“Mr. McMahon will come back to win- 
ter next year again.” 

The tents were pitched at Thirteenth 
Street and Topeka Avenue. Before the 
opening the Eagle ran several handouts. 
No performances had yet been given 
when the press department proclaimed 
that, "hundreds attend Bond Brothers’ 
shows daily that are not in the habit of 
going to circuses.” 

“On account of benefit of the Audi- 


Illustration from a herald used by Bond 
Bros. in 1896. Pfening Archives. 


ONLY BLG SHOW COMING 


Phe Grevaiag Slimaz 
of Sebibitienal readeas 


Vol. IV. Chapter Seven, Part One 
By Orin Copple Hing 


orium the admission prices are 
reduced to adults 35 cents, 
children 25 cents." 

Handouts were all in the 
same vein as the following 
which was used for nearly eve- 
ry Kansas date: "GREATEST 
OF SHOWS. 

"One of the grandest exhibi- 
tions known will amaze and 
amuse at Wichita on April 17 
and 18. 

"It is the consensus of public 
opinion that Bond Brothers’ 
World's Best Show present the great- 
est array of high-class Circus and Hip- 
podrome performers ever congregated. 
The many pleasing innovations and 
extraordinary first time exhibits com- 
mend themselves to an appreciative 
public, and is conceded the very best 
best show in America. Every country 
and climate contribute to its arenic 
grandeur for popular favor. The Bond 
Brothers are said to exhibit many rare 
animals never before seen by an Amer- 
ican audience. Its Ethnological con- 
gress is of the deepest interest intro- 
ducing many remarkable specimens 
for the first time in this country. The 
performances of the wonderfully ed- 
ucated horses furnish a theme for 
study and awake a new interest in the 
noble equine. Newspapers, wherever 
the mammoth tents have been spread, 
are eulogistic in praises, and is 
said to attract the largest as- 





TO THE PUBLIC! 


semblages ever seen at a tented 
show.” 

The first newspaper advertise- 
ment appeared in the Eagle on 
April 4. 

“Traveling on its Own Special 
Trains BOND BROS.’ WORLD'S 
BEST SHOWS The Crowning 
Climax of Exhibitional Gran- 
deur. Will Exhibit at WICHI- 
TA.” 








The body of the ad stated that, 
"On account of benefit of the Au- 
ditorium, by request of the busi- 
ness public as all the crowd 
could not attend in one day, will 
show two days, as above. 

“The most Traveled, Popular, 
Famous, and altogether the 
Greatest Tented Exhibitions of 
the Universe. It is infinitely 
worth more to witness a few of 
our Marvelous Special Features 
than it would be to see the In- 
side and Outside of any other 
Show in the World. 

"ALL NATIONS' GREATEST 
MALE AND FEMALE CE- 
LEBRITIES Colossal Menagerie 
of Rare Wild Beasts and Ocean's 
Deep Surprises. 

"GRAND MODERN _HIP- 
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PODROME--ENTIRELY NEW AND 
ORIGINAL FEATS. 

"Ethnological Congress of Mar- 
velous, Curious Creation--A Wonderful 
Sumptuous Carnival. Rare, Rich, In- 
structive and Unparalleled. Present- 
ing Innumerable Special Features nev- 
er before Exhibited in America. To see 
Either of which would be worth a Doz- 
en Admission Fees." 

The Wichita Daily Beacon, an eve- 
ning newspaper, reported on April 16 
that a baby camel had 
been born that morn- 
ing. According to the 
Beacon: "If I had 
known that event was 
coming off, said Mr. 
McMahon, ‘I would 
have had 3 or 4 of the 
best doctors in the 
town up there to give 
directions in regard to 
that baby. If he lives I 
would not take a small 
fortune for him and 
his name will be Wich- 
ita. There is nothing 
dead in _ connection 
with Wichita and I 
will not name him that 
royal youngster until I 
am satisfied he is go- 
ing to live but if he 
lives his name will be 
Wichita.” 


Newspaper ad used 
by Bond Bros. in 1896. 
Pfening Archives. 


A committee organ- 
ized for an unident- 
ified purpose was the 
sponsor for an add- 
ress on an unidentified 
subject to be delivered 
on Friday, Bond Broth- 
ers’ opening day, by 
Senator Tillman, an 
unidentified politician. 
C. W. Bitting, manag- 
er of the Wichita au- 
ditorium was concern- 
ed that the building 
might not be able to 
seat the crowd attracted by Tillman. 
McMahon volunteered to cancel the 
concert following the afternoon per- 
formance so that Tillman could use the 
tent. The Beacon stated that the au- 
ditorium could seat 1,200 to 1,400, but 
the circus tent could comfortably seat 
4,000. Neither the Beacon nor the Ea- 
gle reported on the refusal or ac- 
ceptance of McMahon's generous offer. 

The parade on the 17th attracted a 
large crowd to Douglas Avenue. The 
equipment was freshly painted and the 


worth m 
any othe 
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COMING ON ITS OWN TRAINS 


The Most Traveled, Famous and Popular 
Exhibitions of the Universe! 


BOND BROTHERS’ 


WORLD’S BEST 


SHOWS! 


GRAND TRIPLE CIRCUS 
Five Continents Represented! 


MONSTER MENAGERIE OF RARE WILD ANIMALS 


Ethnological Congress of Curious Creation! 
EGYPTIAN CARAVAM AND CREAT MODERN HIPPODROME 


Presenting many Extraordinary Exhibitional 
F A 


Th ow haying a troupe of Faucated 
Two Grand Exhibitions and Perform 
s Daily, Doors open at 1 and’7 vp. 


AT NEENAH, 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 14, | “ine show arrived in 


costumes were new. "The animals in the 
open cages,” according to the Beacon, 
“were fine specimens and are all owned 
by the show. The horses particularly are 
a fine lot, have been well cared for and 
come out from their winter quarters 
with their coats shining like silk. 

“Two bands of music kept things live- 
ly and the large elephant ridden by a 
young woman created fun by occa- 
sionally taking little side steps toward 
the crowds that pushed too far into the 
street.” 

Another parade was 
given Saturday morn- 
ing which the Beacon 
described as “far bet- 
ter than that of yes- 
terday as they had 
more wagons, horses, 
people and displays in 
line. There are more 
country people in to- 
day as the weather is 
all that could be de- 
4 sired and there is a 
bs a full tent this after- 
: noon." 

“The amount of 
money coming to the 
auditorium from the 
circus was only 
$149.40, much less 
than expected," the 
Beacon reported. "Mr. 
Bitting sold as many 
tickets around the 
city as were sold at 
the ticket wagon at 
all their performan- 
ces. He worked un- 
ceasingly to make it a 
success. The city peo- 
ple did well but the 
country people's pat- 
ronage was wanting " 

The first road date 
was St. John, Mon- 
day, April 20, despite 
the St. John County 
Capital giving the 
date as Monday, April 


The only show ox 
forming Elephants. 


St. John early on Sun- 

day morning and the 
St. John Weekly News reported "There 
was much stealing going on." On the 
24th the News had much to say about 
circus day. 

"A BAD GANG. The Bond Bros. Cir- 
cus Composed Of a Gang of Toughs. 
ROB RIGHT AND LEFT. One of the 
Toughest Shows That Has Ever Exhibit- 
ed in This City. Fights Were in Order 
All Day Between the Circus Men and 
Police--Chas. Glasscock Badly Hurt. 

"The circus has come and gone and 
the people of this city and surrounding 


country can again breath freely and 
relax the firm grip with which they 
held their pocket books while the show 
was in town. The circus came here 
from Wichita Sunday morning and 
pitched their tents and gambling dives 
south of the depot where thieving and 
robbing ran with a high hand all day 
Monday. The circus was accompanied 
by a large gang of toughs and ‘shell’ 
workers and criminals of different 
kinds. They robbed the people [in] 
nearly every conceivable manner and 
one man from a certain township who 
knows says that the citizens of said 
township alone were fleeced out of 
over $250. A warrant was sworn out 
for one Carl Allen and served by of- 
ficer Lamoreux. Allen refused to go 
with the officer and his deputies and 
the well known circus war whoop, Hey 
Rube, echoed throughout the tents and 
roustabout thugs and the entire show 
management responded with clubs 
and empty beer bottles. They came 
down upon the citizens, beating them 
over their heads with clubs and jump- 
ing on them after they were down. Al- 
len escaped during the fight and his 
whereabouts are not known. County 
attorney Jennings telegraphed to Gov. 
Morrill for troops which arrived here 
about twelve hours after the show had 
left for Dodge City and the sheriff not 
having sufficient orders from the gov- 
ernor the Adjutant General refused to 
go further without special orders. 
Sheriff Dykes and three deputies went 
to Dodge and with the sheriff and a 
posse from Ford county arrested two of 
the main rioters and brought them 
back to this city Tuesday evening. 

"It is reported to-day that the 
wounded man, Charles Glasscock, is 
resting easier and there are faint 
hopes of his recovery.” 

In other stories the News related 
that, "Just as John Cullins was start- 
ing home from the circus Monday 
night he was suddenly surrounded by 
a gang of toughs and ordered to hold 
and to make it more forcible [they] 
tapped him on the head with a re- 
volver cutting his right ear very bad. 
They took John's revolver and tobacco 
and started him on home. Cullins 
seems exceedingly well pleased at get- 
ting off that easy. 

"There was considerable stealing go- 
ing on last Sunday night by the roust- 
abouts of the show. The principal 
thing they were after was bed covers, 
as several blankets were stolen out of 
carts and buggies belong to farmers 
who had come to the city to attend 
church. Ed Cook was the only one who 
recovered his stolen property, having 
had a blanket stolen from off his horse 
while at church. It is reported that a 
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horse is also missing, but we can't 
hardly believe that a man could get 
so low as to steal a horse, as long as 
they are at the present low prices.” 

The County Capital ran a long 
story on the riot backing up the re- 
port of the News, concluding in part 
that, “People began to arm them- 
selves with Winchesters, revolvers 
and other deadly weapons, planned 
a general attack but lacked the cou- 
rage of execution." 

On April 24 John C. Beauleigh, a 
circus employee, was bound over for 
trial and his bond set at $500. John 
Davenport was found guilty of as- 
sault by threatening William Glass- 
cock with a revolver and fined $10 
and costs of $45. Two charges 
against him of opposing an officer 
while making an arrest were dis- 
missed. 





The Dodge City Democrat, in cov- 
ering the exhibitions there on April 
21, reported that, "The streets were 
crowded from early morn till dark. 
The great event was the Bond 
Brothers Circus and Menagerie 
which exhibited on the ground just 
south of the Santa Fe depot. The 
street parade took place between 11 
and 12 o'clock and was witnessed by 
a large concourse of people. At 1 
o'clock the large tents commenced 
to fill up and by 2 o'clock every seat 
under the big tent was filled. The 
performance commenced promptly a 
2 o'clock and continued till 4:30. 
Both rings were kept going during 
all this time, with scarcely any in- 
termission. The Company is an ex- 
ceptionally strong one and the per- 
formers are all good in their several 
lines. 

"The LaRole brothers in their 
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great trapeze acts was the best in 
that line ever seen in Dodge City, 
and the audience was spell bound 
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by the splendid performances of 
these two brothers. The flying leap 
from the top of the cross bar was ex- 
ecuted with splendid precision and 
elicited rounds of applause. Arconis, 
the knife thrower, with his sister, is 
another feature that is well worth 
mentioning and shows a_ re- 
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markable courage and daring, and 
everyone breathed a sigh of relief 
when it was over. The contor- 
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tionists, Messrs. Cunningham, are 
among the best in their line and do 
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the turning and twisting in a re- 

markable manner. The tight rope 
dancer Bichold, is an artist in his line, 
of which he has few equals. The tum- 
blers were all exceptionally good. The 
horses are the best trained ever ex- 
hibited in Dodge City and their 
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Herald used by Bond Bros. World's 
Best Shows in 1896. Pfening Archives. 


marching was done like a company of 
soldiers. 
"The elephants were well trainedand 


they went through with their dif- 
ferent parts like human beings. The 
bareback riding of Davenport was 
good also. In the evening they 
showed to a fair house but the tent 
was not so well filled as in the after- 
noon owing to the absence of the out- 
side and country people having left 
for home. 

“During the stay of the show in 
Dodge City everything was orderly 
and quiet. Several of our citizens 
were fleeced out of money by the 
gamblers and sure thing men who 
followed the show, but in most cases 
Sheriff Bell compelled the gamblers 
to give back the money except a few 
small amounts." 

In conclusion the Democrat stated 
that, "Mr. Will H. Campbell, the 
press agent of the company, is an 
obliging and courteous gentleman 
and understands his line of busi- 
ness." 

Garden City saw Bond Brothers on 
Wednesday, April 22. The Garden 
City Herald praised the LaRole 
Brothers. “Their great aerial act was 
thrilling and exciting in the extreme. 
Operating in mid-air, far above the 
heads of the people, it seemed im- 
possible that human beings could be 
so fearless as to do what they did. 
Their movements were calculated 
with mathematical precision and 
with the regularity of clock work. 

“The most thrilling act of the show 
was the knife impalement act per- 
formed by Signor Arcaris and sister. 
With nerves and muscles of steel and 
an eye as keen as the eagle's he 
would take up the sharp and glit- 


s=—| tering blades and hurl them with 


force until they would stick and 
tremble in the wood so close to has 
sister that it seemed almost a mir- 
acle how she escaped. 

"The riding in the ring was above 
the average and in this connection 
the riding of Mr. Oscar Lowande and 
Miss Grace Thomas and Miss Annie 
Carroll deserve special mention. 
They were all bareback riders and 
their feats were all thrilling and dar- 
ing. 

"The DeClairvilles on the flying 
trapeze were artists in their line, 
and their wonderful feats in mid air 
were loudly applauded. 

“During their stay in Garden City 
they acted right and there is no fault 
to be found." 

While the show was in Garden 


City Raymond Heges of Hutchinson 
joined the band. 


Following Garden City the show 


moved on to exhibitions in Colorado. 


Bond Brothers advertised exhibi- 


tions in Osage City for Saturday, Sep- 
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tember 5, but there is no evidence that 
the date was actually played. 
eee’ 

Every show, every season, was al- 
ways bigger and better than ever be- 
fore. J. M. Barry's Great American in 
1896 was, of course, bigger and better 
than ever. It had to be, for to be small- 
er and possibly worse, would have 
been exceedingly difficult. 

The Carbondalian, Carbondale, 
Kansas, on March 14, gave the Great 
American a grossly inflated image. 

"HONEST 'DAD BARRY,’ Brief of 
the Success of J. M. Barry, Known as 
THE CIRCUS KING. Formerly the 
Friend of P. T. Barnum And all Cel- 
ebrated Showmen. The Great Amer- 
ican Shows. 

“Owned by Mr. Barry--Interesting 
Facts of Their Quarters at Carbondale. 

"Carbondale, Kansas, is the home of 
J. M. Barry's Great American Circus 
and Menagerie, one of the best known 
and most widely popular attraction of 
its kind that tours the West. Mr. Barry 
chose Carbondale as his winter quar- 
ters because of the equable tem- 
perature of this section. He found that 
the temperature was suitable to the 
delicate organisms of his menagerie 
animals, in fact it was health giving. 

"He has made this city his winter 
quarters for years and has never lost 
an animal, except one lion because of 
sudden and vigorous weather changes. 
This fact speaks well for Carbondale. 

"The constitutions of animals are 
like those of humans, where one 
thrives another will. 

"Mr. Barry, the subject of this sketch 
is one of the oldest and best known 
showmen in the country. For 25 years 
he has been identified with the circus 
business. In the early years of his cir- 
cus experience he was identified with 
Barnum & Bailey, Sells Brothers, Wal- 
lace, McMahon, Robinson and other ce- 
lebrities who have gained the pinnacle 
of fame in the business, who were but 
then struggling circus followers. 

"While not being a Barnum, Mr. 
Barry has not been left in the race be- 
tween his old friends and prosperity. 
They have prospered and so has Mr. 
Barry who now owns free from debt 
the entire paraphernalia of the Great 
American Shows. His pay roll when on 
the road includes the names of 25 per- 
formers and as many more canvasmen 
and laborers, 45 horses are required 
for his ring acts and street parades. 
His bandwagon is [an] expensive, gor- 
geous affair while his menagerie wag- 
ons and dens are but little less strik- 
ing, all his people are uniformed in 
neat rich uniforms. 

“His tents when ready for business 
presents almost as imposing appear- 


ance as do those of Barnum. His main 
top which seats 1,500 people and his 
side show and other tents cover an area 
of 2 acres. None but the very best people 
in the circus business are engaged, of 
course such people demand large sal- 
aries and are paid so because Mr. Barry 
will not tolerate poor performers about 
him. It's a fact worthy of notice that 
honest J. M. Barry never in his career 
has been ‘roasted’ by the newspapers; 
wherever he has been he has always 
been given the highest praise by the 
press. 

"Mr. Barry has thousands of dollars 
invested in the circus. The gentleman 
was met by this writer yesterday and he 
was found to be a wholehearted gener- 
ous liberal and public spirited man. Of 
his adopted town of Carbondale he 
spoke in the highest praise. He is now 
59 years, old strong and robust and will 
one day be a strong competitor of the 
greatest shows on earth. 

"Mr. Barry's daughter, Frankie, who 
is his bookkeeper and treasurer is one of 
the best female all around performers in 
the business, she is a handsome shapely 
woman and so graceful as a gazelle, to 
her is due in a measure the wonderful 
success made by her father as she has a 
shrewd head and great executive ability. 
Mr. Barry's show will open in May at 
Carbondale and make a tour of the 
west.” 

On opening day, Saturday, May 9, the 
Carbondalian reported that, “Mr. Bar- 
ry’s performers have been arriving all 
week. They are all intelligent appearing 
gentlemen, and the band is excep- 
tionally fine.” 

Following circus day the 
Carbondalian reported 
that, "The-Great American 
Shows exhibited here last 
Saturday to a good audi- 
ence. They are now show- 
ing in Topeka to full tents. 
The rain and wind this 
week has somewhat inter- 
fered with exhibitions at 


sisted of a bandwagon and another 
wagon containing some women and 
dogs." 

Auburn had no newspaper. 

Barry played a three-day stand in 
Topeka beginning Thursday, May 14, 
and made no big splash but the weath- 
er certainly did. The Topeka State 
Journal reported two inches of rain on 
the 15th in two hours and the tem- 
perature dropped to 55 degrees. On 
the 16th another severe rain began 
around ten in the morning flooding the 
city streets, including the intersection 
at Fourth and Quincy Streets where 
the tents were pitched. 

The day before the opening the Dai- 
ly Democrat ran two paid mentions of 
the coming extravaganza. 

"Don't forget the day and date of the 
Great American Show. Topeka May 
14, 15, and 16, at the corner of Fourth 
and Quincy Streets. The biggest show 
on earth for 10 cents. 

"The Big 10c Show. The Great 
American Show will cast its tents at 
Fourth and Quincy Sts., Thursday 
morning, and will give two per- 
formances daily, and it is one price to 
all. 10c." 

There are no reports on attendance 
or the quality of the performances. 

"The circus people didn't make much 
of a haul at Rossville [Tuesday, May 
19]," according to the Rossville Times. 

St. Marys was a two-day stand 


This Great American ad appeared in 
the Summerfield Sun on June 5, 1896. 
Kansas State Historical Society. 
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The Biggest Show on Earth for 
25 cents will exhibit at 
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Overbrook, Scranton and 
Auburn, but the exhibitions 
were given to fairly good 
audiences.” 

The Overbrook Herald 
reported, “Barry's circus 
which was here the first 
part of the week [Monday, 
May 11] had a poor at- 
tendance, but it was a poor 
show.” 

"The Great American cir- 
cus was in town Tuesday 
[May 12]," according to the 


Don’t forget the day 


Tuesday, June Oth. 


100 PERFORMERS 100 
LARGE BANDS OF MUSIC 
TRAINED DOGS AND PONIES. 


and date 


of the Great American Show at 








Scranton Gazette, "and 
gave two performances to 
small audiences. The pa- 
rade in the afternoon con- 
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Wednesday and Thursday, May 20 and 
21. 

The St. Marys Semi-Weekly Eagle 
announced on May 15 that, “Coming. 
Coming. Coming. 

"The Great American Show will 
pitch its tents in St. Marys May 20 
and will remain two days, remember. 
Our price 10c to all." 

A reminder on the 19th claimed 
that, "The only big show this sum- 
mer is The Great American which 
will exhibit at St. Marys May 20 and 
21. A big show for little money.” 

The St. Marys Journal ran four 
advertising blurbs nearly identical 
to the above. 

Following the exhibitions the Ea- 
gle reported that, “The Great Amer- 
ican Show exhibited in St. Marys 
Wednesday and Thursday. Their tra- 
peze and tumbling performances 
were fairly good as were the trained 
dogs. The show was as good as could 
be expected for 10 cents.” 

The Journal also thought that Barry 
"gave a very fair exhibition for ten 
cents." 

The St. Marys Star received none of 
Barry's lavish advertising budget, but 
the editor graciously remarked that, 
"The show last night was well at- 
tended. They are giving good per- 
formances for the low price of admis- 
sion.” 

The Westmoreland Recorder, speak- 
ing of the exhibitions of May 23, 
claimed that “A fairly large crowd at- 
tended the Great American Show, Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening. The 
show was a slim affair, but as it prom- 
ised but little in the way of per- 
formances, the people should not kick. 
The parties who run the show seemed 
to be well-behaved and trustworthy 
people." 

The Onaga Herald reported that, 
“The great American fraud made its 
appearance in Onaga last Tuesday 
[May 26], but all the same it caught 
the usual school of suckers.” 

The Havensville correspondent for 
the Kansas Sunflower, Holton, was not 
happy with the Great American. “The 
show gave a fine street parade on the 
27th. It consisted of one wagon, one 
woman and five dogs. The great Amer- 
ican fraud.” 

In the opinion of the Havensville 
Torchlight, "It is a light waisted con- 
cern and didn't get rich here. Alto- 
gether, about a hundred people visited 
the tent and saw a Kansas bull snake 
and the monkey." 

The Great American entertained the 
people of Holton May 29 and 30. Ac- 
cording to the Holton Recorder, "The 
ten cent circus last Friday and Sat- 
urday was rather a small affair but 


everyone who attended declared that 
they got ten cents worth of fun. The at- 
tendance was fair if the animals were a 
little scarce and the parade a little 
slim." 

The Holton Signal agreed that, "The 
great American Circus was just what it 
claimed to be--a ten cent show," and 
added that three inches of rain fell Sat- 
urday night. 


The Whiting Sun, commenting on the 
exhibitions of Monday, June 1, pre- 
sented a mystery when it published 
that, "Not many of our young men and 
ladies who attend shows together will 
ever remain for another concert, after 
the show. Still, they saw a mild ‘concert’ 
compared to what usually goes with 
shows.” 

J. M. Barry had a spotless reputation 
and it is inconceivable that the concert 
presented anything of questionable mo- 
rality. Perhaps the Sun meant that the 
concert was of poor quality. 

In another column the Sun reported 
that, "The show came and went, and so 
far as we know not a Whitingite fol- 
lowed it off. They say some of the acting 
was fair, but as a general thing it was 
very tame. They seemed to be a tol- 
erable decent set of people for show peo- 
ple, the whole number being 37, from 
bill poster down to lackey.” 

Barry played Horton for two days, 
June 2 and 3, in competition with a two- 
day Grand Encampment of the IOOF 
and three days of baseball. The coming 
of the Great American was announced 
in the Horton Commercial of May 28 by 
two nickel and dime ads in adjoining col- 
umns. 

"Remember Miss Frankie Bany (sic) 
with her troupe of educated dogs and po- 
nies. Show at Horton, June 2d and 3d. 
Don't miss seeing them work, for they 
are the best on earth." 

Frankie Barry was the talented 
daughter of J. M. Barry. Nearly all of 
her life was spent working for her fa- 
ther. 

The other minuscule ad proclaimed, 
“Another Cyclone. 

"The Great American Show is taking 
the people by storm; they all go, for it is 


such a big show at cheap prices.” 

Opening day, June 2, according to 
the Commercial, "was cold enough to 
wear an overcoat and still a Horton 
boy ran up and down the streets yell- 
ing Ice cream and cake 15 cents.” 

The Commercial concluded that 
"The Great American was not really 
what one might expect, but at the 
same time they had some good per- 

formers." 

Tuesday was a happy day for one 
group of patrons. The Commercial 
reported that, "Supt. Wilson, and 
several of the employees of the Kick- 
apoo Indian boarding school were in 
the city Tuesday, accompanied by 
the entire school, forty-five in num- 
ber, for an outing, and they also took 
in the show. It required five teams to 
carry them, and the little ones 
seemed delighted with their vaca- 
tion.” 

A story in no way connected with 
the Great American appeared in the 

same column. 

"A bill passed the house recently au- 
thorizing the payment of $10,000 to 
Robert McGee of Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., who was scalped by a roaming 
band of Sioux Indians near Walnut 
Creek station in Kansas in 1864. Mr. 
McGee at one time resided at Mus- 
cotah, and is well known by every old 
settler in this section of the country. 
He has traveled many years with a cir- 
cus, exhibiting himself as the scalped 
man.” 

The Great American was poorly pa- 
tronized at Wetmore on Thursday, 
June 5. The Nemaha County Spec- 
tator, Wetmore, described the show as 
small but “by no means un- 
meritorious." 

The Corning Gazette, commenting 
on the exhibitions of June 5, claimed, 
“The Great American Circus which 
struck this town Friday was a pretty 
fair tent show, but when it comes to 
calling it a 25 cent show, they aren't in 
it." 

At Centralia, Saturday, June 6, only 
a few people visited the show. 

The Axtell Anchor was disturbed by 
the exhibitions of Monday, June 8. 

"The Great American Show has 
come and gone and left behind it the 
record of being the bummiest show 
that ever came to this county. The peo- 
ple that accompanied the show seemed 
to be all fine people and no fakirs, but 
for the show there was nothing to it 
that was worth a cent. The Campbell 
Bros. 10 cent show that was here sev- 
eral weeks ago was a much better en- 
tertainment. Even the Mohawks [med- 
icine show] had a better 
entertainment. The time has come 
when such snide shows should get the 
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shake and a cold one at that.” 

In addition to three small items in 
the news columns the Summerfield 
Sun on June 5 carried the only tradi- 
tional advertisement that Barry used 
in Kansas. 

It was not really the "Biggest Show 
on Earth,” but the Sun claimed, "They 
are as good as the average wagon 
shows, and have a nice lot of people 
with them. They drew a much larger 
crowd to town than we anticipated.” 

Barry tried unsuccessfully to buy 
Jim Ryan's big-footed dog. The dog is 
“only 6 months old and has feet as big 
as Jim himself. Besides, they are web 
feet.” 

In conclusion of its report on circus 
day, the Sun remarked that, “Barry, 
the circus man, treats newspaper peo- 
ple all right. 

"It was a rather schlimm (sic) af- 
fair," the Bern Press reported following 
the exhibitions there on Wednesday, 
June 10, "but some were pleased with 
a few of the performances. It is con- 
ceded that the dogs did well." 

The spring of 1896 in Kansas 
brought tremendous rains,  un- 
pleasantly cold temperatures and nu- 
merous small tornadoes one of which 
did considerable damage to the small 
town of Sabetha. 

"The Great American Circus will ex- 
hibit at this place on Thursday, June 
11," the Sabetha Star announced, "and 
one fourth of the gross proceeds will be 
given for the benefit of the cyclone suf- 
ferers of this city.” 

Following circus day, the Star re- 
ported that, "We understand that the 
gross receipts of the circus were $75, 
one-fourth of which was given to the 
cyclone sufferers." 

Considering the resources of J. M. 
Barry his gift of $18.75 was, indeed, 
an impressive gesture. 

Early in June an employee of Barry 
returned to Carbondale with a report 
that due to the wet weather the show 
was not doing as well as expected. 

On July 4 the Carbondalian ran a 
story picked up from the Nebraska 
City Daily Press. "The Great Amer- 
ican ten cent show under the able 
management of J. Barry, gave two 
very creditable performances at this 
city yesterday. Over 1,900 people wit- 
nessed the show which would be 
cheap at three times the price. Miss 
Frankie Barry's troupe of trained dogs 
alone being worth the price of admis- 
sion. The Gila monster in the side 
show attracted crowds of people and is 
something wonderful to look at.” 

The season of 1896 in Kansas was a 
slim one. The times were bad and the 
weather abominable. The success of J. 
M. Barry's Great American Circus can 


be judged from the fact that the show 
was back in winter quarters a mile and 
a half east of Carbondale by September 
19. Barry reported a "fairly successful 
season.” 

In 1896 the Great American is known 
to have played the following towns: May 
9, Carbondale, Opener; May 11, Over- 
brook; May 12, Scranton; May 13, Au- 
burn; May 14, 15, 16, Topeka; May 19, 
Rossville; May 20, 21, St. Marys; May 
22, Louisville; May 23, Westmorland; 
May 26, Onaga; May 27, Havensville; 
May 28, Soldier; May 29, 30, Holton; 
June 1; Whiting; June 2, 3, Horton; 
June 4, Wetmore; June 5, Corning; June 
6, Centralia; June 8, Axtell; June 9, 
Summerfield; June 10, Bern; June 11, 
Sabetha; September 19, Carbondale, 
(winter quarters, no exhibitions). 


eee ee 


Barry's Great American in spite of the 
boast of being the biggest show on earth 
was very small, but it was not the small- 
est show trouping through Kansas in 
1896. 

There were at least two nameless 
shows that were even smaller. The Al- 
mena Kansas Plaindealer, May 21, re- 
ported, "We understand that a snide 
show is to fleece the suckers at Norton 
some time during the coming month. We 
understand that the menagerie consists 
of two dogs and several jack asses (be- 
sides those who attend) and that the 
performance consists principally of the 
manipulations of the nut shells. Those 
who attend will doubtless be greatly dis- 
appointed." 

The following week the Plaindealer 
stated that "two drays and four pack 
mules convey the monstrous show which 
is to stop at Norton about the 15th of 


The Effingham New Leaf on June 12 
carried the following: "A small sized cir- 
cus hit town Wednesday [June 10] and 
played two nights, one of the boy per- 
formers is subject to fits and had seven 
in rapid succession Thursday morning. 
He was sent to his home on the 1:18 
passenger. The show is about the size of 
the stationary they post up.” 

The Nortonville News, June 12, re- 


marked that, "There was a one horse 
show in town two days this week.” 

On June 11 the Everest Enterprise 
announced "There will be a one horse 
circus in Everest Saturday [June 13]." 

It is probable that the same show 
played Effingham, Nortonville and Ev- 
erest. 

No comments regarding the per- 
formances in any of the towns ap- 
peared in the press, and no performers 
were named. 

eee 

The Topeka State Journal, June 4, 
carried the following: “Karl White and 
20 other Topeka people will start out 
tomorrow with a dog and pony show. 

"The show has three special cars, 30 
Shetland ponies, 20 work horses and 8 
ring horses. It will go first to Kansas 
City, where it opens Monday [June 8] 
for three days. Atchison, Leavenworth 
and Holton will then be visited, and 
the show will, after exhibiting in Mis- 
souri strike for the Pacific coast. 

"Prof. White will not exhibit in To- 
peka because the license is too high. 

“There are 40 people with the circus 
altogether. There is a band of a dozen 
Topeka people. White has performers 
from LaPear!'s and other circuses, and 
has been in the business himself for 
years. He was with Forepaugh's circus 
at one time.” 

Nothing more about Karl White or 
his dog and pony show was reported in 
the Kansas press. There are no reports 
confirming exhibitions in any of the 
towns mentioned above. 

eeeee 

F. J. Gentry & Co's. Worlds Greatest 
Dog and Pony Show opened the season 
of 1896 in Wichita, Kansas, where it 
had spent the winter in a large brick 
building on South Washington Av- 
enue. The first word of the opening 
was a handout on April 25 in the 
Wichita Mirror. "A WONDERFUL EX- 
HIBITION. 

"There will be one of the best en- 
tertainments ever before the public in 
this city. The trained dogs and ponies 
are simply marvels. There are varied 
acts in which these educated dogs and 
ponies perform feats never attempted 
before the public. There are dog ac- 
tobats, aerialists, leapers and clowns 
in hundreds of marvelous feats. It 
seems that these trained animals can 
do everything but talk, and one won- 
ders how such things can be ac- 
complished. It is really phenomenal. 
There are some sixteen fine specimens 
of horseflesh. They dance jigs, do sums 
in arithmetic, brush clothes, ring bells, 
smoke pipes, go a fishing, go through a 
military drill and fight a battle. The 
dogs give an illustration of the convic- 
tion and punishment of a crime. A 
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thief is detected, tried, convicted and 
hanged. Many other equally wonderful 
exhibitions of intelligence are gone 
through with. This splendid exhibition 
will show in Wichita on April 30, and 
May Ist and 2nd. Each day at twelve 
o'clock there will be a grand street pa- 
rade with handsome vehicles, ponies, 
horses and dogs to excel anything of a 
similar kind ever seen.” 

A handout in the Daily Beacon re- 
ported that, "They have 52 performing 
dogs and 15 performing ponies besides 
‘Nick’ the Shetland clown pony and 
‘Peck's Bad Boy’ which is a mule, but a 
wise one. 

“They have an Arabian horse that is 
the ideal of the finest thing in horse- 
flesh. Strange as it may appear many 
of the most intelligent performers are 
Oregon bronchoes, all bearing the 
marks of the ranch brand.” 

A one-column advertisement ap- 
peared in the Beacon on April 28. 

“THE F. J. GENTRY & CO'S World's 
Greatest DOG AND PONY SHOW- 
Corner Market and William Streets. 3- 
--DAYS---3. Commencing APRIL 30. 
Matinees Friday and Saturday. [Cut of 
Horses Armed with Cannons] 50 Won- 
derfully Educated Dogs In their many 
varied acts never before attempted, 
demonstrating the degree of perfection 
that may be attained in animal train- 
ing through kindness, gentleness and 
love. The most pleasing, interesting 
and instructive exhibition ever offered 
to the public. [Cut of Dead Horses in 
Front of Fort] 25 Humanely Educated 
Horses and Ponies. Endorsed by the 
thousands of delighted visitors as the 
largest and most complete Equine and 
Canine Paradox ever organized in this 
or any other country. ADMISSION 
Children under 12 years . . . 10c 
Adults . . . 20c. Watch for the GRAND 
STREET PARADE At 12 Noon, Each 
Day.” 

The opening exhibition was an- 
nounced as a benefit for the Wichita 
Auditorium, but the press failed to re- 
port the donated sum. 

The Newton Kansan reported after 
the exhibitions of Monday and Tues- 
day, May 4 and 5, that it “certainly 
was a wonderful thing. The show has 
traveled heretofore through this state 
exhibiting in Opera houses. The stages 
were too small, however, for the proper 
exhibition of the horses and the tent 
has been adopted. The tent was 
packed at every performance.” 

The Emporia Daily Republican car- 
ried a handout giving the seating ca- 
pacity of the tent as “about 3,000.” The 
lot was on Commercial Street between 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues. An eve- 
ning performance was given on May 6, 
but on the 7th a matinee and an eve- 
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This Gentry ad appeared in the May 1, 
1896 Emporia Daily Republican. Kansas 
State Historical Society. 


ning exhibition was presented. Parades 
were given both days but not before 12 
o'clock so that school children would 
have a chance to see. Doors opened at 
3:30 for matinees and the performance 
began at four. 

The Republican reported that, "F. J. 
Gentry & Co's., dog and pony shows 
were given in his city last evening. 
Their large tent was crowded to stand- 
ing room by the admirers of the equine 
and canine performances. The large can- 
vass is arranged in circus style and can 
accommodate two or three thousand 
people with comfortable seats. The per- 
formance by the trained ponies and dogs 
is one of the best of the kind ever given 
in the city. The horse that can add, the 
military drill and the battle scene are 
the most remarkable feats performed by 
horses. Some persons remarked that 
‘the ponies had more sense than half the 
people,’ and the truth was impressed as 
their show continued. The dogs were on 
a par with the ponies and performed 
many new and marvelous tricks. The 
Casey family, the old man, the old wom- 
an and little kid,’ was the special fea- 
ture which was heartily enjoyed by all, 
and showed the utmost care and train- 
ing by their owner. 

“Taken as a whole, the show is in the 
true sense of the word, an ‘equine and 
canine paradox.’ 


MAY 6th. 


"A matinee is in progress this after- 
noon and is being witnessed by 2,000 
people.” 

The parade on the 7th appeared at 
three o'clock, and according to the Em- 
poria Gazette, "The team of little Shet- 
land ponies which headed the pro- 
cession were once driven sixty-five 
miles in a day by Mr. Gentry.” 

When the show moved on Fred Ol- 
iphant of Emporia went with it. 

Professor Gentry entertained To- 
peka on May 8 and 9 in his tents 
pitched on Quincy Street between and 
Fourth and Fifth Streets. The Topeka 
stand was reported briefly in the To- 
peka State Journal. 

"The big tent near Fourth and Quin- 
cy was well filled last night by little 
tots and their chaperones to witness 
the dog and horse (sic) show of F. J. 
Gentry. 

"The acting of the dogs gave un- 
bounded satisfaction, the clown, of 
course, achieving the honors. The 
hounds did some wonderful high and 
long distance leaping. 

"The trick donkey was a feature, 
and the horse that knew colors and 
could count was enjoyed enormously.” 

The show moved on for a week's run 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The various Gentry shows were fa- 
vorites of Topeka's show patrons and 
played more dates in Topeka than any 
other aggregation, appearing 16 times. 

eee et 


The Great Wallace Shows in 1896 
made a lengthy tour of the nation 
opening in Peru, Indiana on April 18 
and closing at Rosedale, Mississippi, 
on December 5. In between the above 
dates Wallace traveled 19,280 miles. 
Considerable mileage was wracked up 
in Kansas in a very short time. 

Wallace moved 668 miles on the 
Santa Fe from St. Joseph, Missouri, to 
Pueblo, Colorado, 454 miles across 
Kansas, stopping for only two dates, 
Friday, May 1, Osage City, and Sat- 
urday, May 2, Hutchinson. The next 
jump was a Sunday run of 386 miles 
from Hutchinson to Pueblo. 

Advertising in the Osage City Free 
Press modestly claimed that The Great 
Wallace Shows were, "lofty in concep- 
tion, splendid in organization, regal in 
equipment, ideal in character, om- 
nipotent in strength, the most moral, 
the purest, cleanest, mightiest and 
most magnificent amusement triumph 
of the nineteenth century.” 

In addition the ad acknowledged 
that The Great Wallace Shows was, 
"The greatest, the largest and the best 
of America's big amusement en- 
terprises.” 

It was, also, "THE EIGHTH WON- 
DER OF THE WORLD.” 
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In support of the above 
the ad listed the fol- 
lowing “facts": "Hon- 
orably conducted, hon- 
estly advertised. Three 
rings, 2 stages. 1/2 mile 
race track, colossal me- 
nagerie, royal aquarium, 
museum, 1,000 features, 
100 phenomenal acts, 20 
hurricane races, 25 
clowns, 4 trains, 10 acres 
of canvas, 20,000 seats, 
1,000 employees, $4,000 
daily expenses, 6 bands, 
50 cages, 15 open dens, a 
herd of elephants, a 
drove of camels, the 
world ransacked for fa- 
mous performers, and 
the finest horses of any 
show on earth, 
$3,000,000 capital--it has 
been necessary to employ 
this enormous sum to 
equip and organize what 
we believe to be the fin- 
est and completest circus 
ever placed before the 
people of North America, 
our aim being to main- 
tain it in its proud posi- 
tion--THE BEST SHOW ON EARTH.” 

The ad was illustrated by a cut of an 
equestrian bear. 

"The old, the stale and com- 
monplace,” the ad continued, “have no 
part here, with modern and thoroughly 
up to date ideas, our patrons witness 
only the new, the novel and sensa- 
tional. Feats of skill, grace and daring 
by the most eminent artists of the old 
world and the new. A complete and re- 
freshing departure from the entertain- 
ments afforded by any other show 
traveling. We are the only exponents of 
the new circus and are the first to 
break away from old methods, old ide- 
as, old acts, old people and old fea- 
tures.” 

The only performer mentioned was 
"RALSTON, the High Diver, whose 
feat of leaping from the Washington 
Monument (555 feet) [is] unparalleled. 
Gives a FREE EXHIBITION DAILY!" 

The parade was described as "a mon- 
ster spectacular exhibition, a triumph 
of money, good taste and art, beautiful 
women, beautiful horses, beautiful cos- 
tumes. A veritable sunburst of splen- 
dor. No other show on earth could af- 
ford such a display.” 

Considering all of the above, it was 
pure arrogance that stated, "We have a 
cumulative and comprehensive con- 
tempt for the old fashioned circus ad- 
vertiser who flounders around in a 
mass of verbiage, bragging and lying 
about his attractions and unable to 
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This Great Wallace ad appeared in the 
Osage City Free Press on April 16, 1896. 
Kansas State Historical Society. 


make one statement good with his 
show.” 

Heaven forbid that Ben 
should ever deceive the public! 

If it were not for the misfortune of F. 
M. Shuck whose buggy over turned on 
the show ground causing considerable 
injury to the driver, there would be no 
evidence that Osage City ever saw the 
Wallace show. 

The Hutchinson date was totally ig- 
nored after circus day. 

*eeee 

Lemen Brothers’ New Colossal Shows 
opened the season of 1896 on Saturday, 
May 2, in its home town of Argentine, 
Kansas. 

The main feature was once again Ra- 
jah, "The Largest Elephant that walks 
the Earth, 2 inches Taller and 3 Thou- 
sand lbs Heavier than Jumbo.” 

An ad in the Argentine Republic de- 
scribed Rajah as "The Biggest Brute on 
Earth! The Biggest Born of Brutes! The 
Biggest Feature Yet!" By all accounts 
Rajah was a monstrously huge animal. 

Other advertised features were "The 
only Boxing Kangaroo in the World," 
and "The only White Sea Lions on ex- 
hibition in the World.” 

There are no reports of opening day, 
but the Republic remarked that, "Lemen 
Bros.’ circus left Sunday [May 3] for the 
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next stand at Bruns- 
wick, Missouri." 

An advertisement in 
the Weekly Champion 
and the publication of 
two handouts, August 3, 
are the total reportage 
for the exhibitions at 
Atchison, Wednesday, 
August 19. Nothing was 
reported after the show 
had come and gone. 

Leavenworth was 
billed for Saturday, Au- 
gust 29, but the date 
was blown. The fol- 
lowing explanation ap- 
peared in the Lea- 
venworth Standard, 
August 29: "RAIN, BUT 
NO SHOW. Lemen Bros’ 
Show Meets Its ‘Jonah’ 
and Does Not Unload. IT 
PULLS OUT FOR WIN- 
TER QUARTERS. An 
Attachment For a Large 
Sum Said to Have Been 
Run on the Circus Outfit 
Nebraska City--When 
This Show Comes Here 
Rain Comes Too. 

"Lemen Bros. show 
was billed to exhibit in this city today, 
but the rain that set in early this 
morning and continued till in the af- 
ternoon helped to prevent the show 
from doing any local business. The 
crowd in town today is not large, con- 
sequently the number of disappointed 
people is not great. 

“When Lemen Bros. come to Lea- 
venworth they almost invariably bring 
a rain storm with them, at any rate it 
rains on that day. This has occurred 
annually for the last five years with 
one exception, when it rained furiously 
on the day before. On two or three vis- 
its the show was not unloaded; and 
the same rule was followed today. 

"The show arrived early this morn- 
ing from Nebraska City, and after 
waiting in the railway yards a couple 
of hours moved on to Kansas City, 
Kas., or Argentine. It is said the show 
will be reorganized at Argentine, but 
whether it will go on the road again 
this summer is not known here. There 
is a possibility, it is said, that the 
show will remain at winter quarters in 
Argentine till next season. 

“Lemen Bros. consider that they are 
carrying too much show for the admis- 
sion price, 25 cents, and propose to cut 
it down in some respect so as to reduce 
the daily cost of running it. They also 
say business in the show line has been 
unusually ‘rocky’ and discouraging 
this season. There seems to be a scar- 
city of money, particularly for amuse- 
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ment purposes, and shows of all char- 
acter are feeling the effects of the 
stringency. 

"Lemen Bros. squared up their ac- 
counts in Leavenworth without a 
word, which shows they meant to do 
the right thing, even if they do lose 
money, The show did not pull out this 
morning until after all local bills had 
been settled. 

“It was stated this afternoon that 
the Strobridge Lithograph company at- 
tached the circus at Nebraska City and 
that an officer accompanied the outfit 
to this city. This is said to have been 
one reason why the circus did not pitch 
its tents in this city. The attachment, 
it seems, is for advertising paper fur- 
nished Lemen Bros. and is for a large 
sum.” 

*t*ee* 

Cullin Brothers show in 1896 had 
slim pickings on its Kansas tour. The 
first discovered dates for the circus 
were Friday and Saturday, May 29 
and 30, Decoration day, at the cross- 
roads village of Meriden. The Grand 
Army of the Republic was at its pin- 
nacle and the veterans were not hes- 
itant to use their muscle to save Dec- 
oration day from desecration. 

The Meriden Ledger reported, 
“When it became known that Prof. E. 
Rush intended to make a balloon as- 
cension and Cullins Bros. give a show 
in Meriden on Decoration Day, the old 
soldiers became quite exorcised over 
the apparent desecration of the day for 
amusement and the following was pre- 
sented to the council: "To the Mayor 
and Honorable Council of the City of 
Meriden, Kan: 

“WHEREAS, It is proposed and ad- 
vertised by Cullins Bros. to desecrate 
the day set apart for the commemora- 
tion of the memory of the old soldiers 
by giving within the city a balloon as- 
cension and a show, and 

“WHEREAS. we believe that this 
day should be kept purified from any- 
thing sacrilegious to the real objects of 
Memorial Day which should be es- 
teemed as a “Holy day” instead of a 
“holiday,” in the proper and true spirit 


Cullin Bros. Circus parade on a \ot in 


1896. Two bandwagons and some pony 
cages can be seen. Pfening Archives. 


of loyalty and devotion to our country 
and the sacred memory of the “noble 
boys in blue" who fell in defense of the 
Union. 

“THEREFORE, the Grand Army Post 
of Meriden, No. 160, hereby respectfully 
petition your honorable body to call a 
special session of the City Council and 
forbid any such entertainments for 
amusement on Decoration Day. W. F. 
TUDOR, Commander, GEO. TAYLOR, 
Adjutant.’ 

The Council accordingly met in spe- 
cial session Tuesday evening. Believing 
that since the Nation had set apart the 
day for the specific purpose of honoring 
the soldier dead, the city has no legal 
right to license amusements for that day 
any more than for a Sunday, on motion 
the amusements were prohibited.” 

Cullin Bros., according to the Ledger, 
was not easily intimidated. 

"Cullin Bros. notwithstanding the city 
council refused to issue them a license 
to give their show on Decoration Day, 
gave a balloon ascension in the after- 
noon and a performance in the evening. 
No admission was charged at the door 
and therefore was not subject to our li- 
cense laws, but those who desired to sit 
down had to pay for their seats. The bal- 
loon ascension was a success. Prof. E. 
Rush, the aeronaut, rose about 2,000 
feet when he cut loose and made a beau- 
tiful parachute jump coming down safe- 
ly amid the applause of many spec- 
tators. Sixteen dollars were contributed 
by citizens for this sight.” 


The route of Cullin Brothers is dif- 
ficult to follow and reports are all but 
non existent. All that the Muscotah 
Record had to say was, “Cullin Bros.’ 
show was in Wednesday [June 3]. They 
gave a very good show.” 

According to the Meriden Tribune, 
"Cullin Bros. Show was very well at- 
tended Tuesday evening [June 9], and 
was well worth the price of admission. 
This is their third visit to Meriden and 


should they ever happen this way 
again they will be welcomed by many." 
The above was quoted in the Huron 
Weekly News, June 13. 

Cullin Bros. exhibited in Huron on 
an unknown date in June. All that is 
known of the performance is the fol- 
lowing account reported in the Huron 
Weekly News: 

"Cullin Bros. Specialty co. (sic) treat- 
ed Huron citizens to an interesting 
Show of about three hours duration. 
The Programme opened with an old 
fashioned school in which Lew Cullins, 
as teacher, caused no little laughter. 
The Serpentine dance of Miss Green 
was next in order and was well worth 
the price of admission. Nelson & Cul- 
lins in their musical acts were quite 
interesting and pleased all. Lew and 
Ben Cullins acrobatic feats were up to 
the mark. Ben as clown made consid- 
erable fun. The song, ‘Sucking cider 
through a straw’ was one among the 
best on the program. Many local hits 
were appreciated by the audience. 
Taken as a whole the entertainment 
was grand, well worth the admission. 
Should they visit Huron at some fu- 
ture date they will be well patronized." 

The Kansas Wheel, Denton, re- 
ported, "The Cullin Bros. gave a small 
show here Monday night [June 15]. 
They had a poor house and the show 
was ditto.” 

The only reference for Robinson was 
a brief note reminding the citizens to 
“Attend the Cullins Brothers circus to- 
day (Friday, June 19].” 

The White Cloud Globe, reporting 
the exhibitions of Wednesday, June 
24, stated that, "Cullins Bros. show 
was here last week and played in hard 
luck, as they did not take in enough 
money to pay their license. They were 
nearly drowned out Wednesday by the 
rain which covered the flat below the 
school house.” 

The accounts fail to make it clear 
whether the name was “Cullins" or 
“Cullin.” 

Research funded in part by grants 
from Wolfe’s Camera & Video, Inc., To- 
peka, Kansas. 
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“If you're still a kid at heart when the circus comes to town, you'll love Adam 
Bardy's life story of his adventures of circus life. Adam Bardy was born in Webster 
on May 21,1907. Back in 1907 thousands of immigrants from Europe kept coming 
to America. 
"Bardy's life might be compared somewhat to Mark Twain's boyhood heroes 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, and back in 1907 in June, Mark Twain met 
George Bernard Shaw in London. It was a rainy Saturday when the Buffalo Bill Cir- 
cus came to Webster. Adam Bardy was only 8 years old when he crawled into a 
circus wagon that night. However on Sunday morning when he crawled out of his 
hiding place, he wanted to get back home. Bardy had to have a guardian angel as 
he got back home before he was missed. 
"In 1924 Ringling Bros. & Barnum and Bailey Circus played in Worcester. Bar- 
dy's interest in the circus was renewed and he got a job with the side show. The circus 
liked getting young men to join them because it was out of young people that real circus 
troupers were made. 
“Bardy found that circus life in the roaring twenties was rough and tough. On sunny 
days it was wonderful, but on rainy days you went to bed in the circus cars with wet clothes, 
and you would have to wait for a sunny day to dry out. If you could put in a full circus season under these condi- 
tions, you would be called a real trooper. In the twenties Ringling Bros. & Barnum and Bailey was a railroad circus. 
It traveled in four sections. The first section was the cookhouse crew along with some circus wagons that carried 
the cookhouse. The second section carried most of the circus wagons and the stock cars full of work horses and 
nearly all the working crew. The third section carried the wild animal cages. There were 43 elephants with the cir- 
cus. 

“One of our heroes was Tom Mix and on Saturday afternoon when the local movie theater featured westerns. 
Tom Mix.and his wonder horse Tony was a favorite of young and old movie fans. We recall that Tom Mix was with 
the Sells Floto Circus and we were invited to attend the circus and see Mix in person in Willimantic. Adam Bardy 
was working with the Sells-Floto Circus at the time and knew Mix very well. There were more circuses in business 
in the twenties than there are now. Hagenback and Wallace, John Robinson, Al G. Barnes, Sparks and Walter L. 
Main were some of the big ones 

"Few folks realized that Tom Mix was at one time a real sheriff, a Deputy U.S. Marshall, a Texas Ranger, a 
real cow puncher and ranch foreman. He was even Roughrider under Teddy Roosevelt. For Bardy to personally 
know and work with Mix was one of the truly great thrills of his wonderful life. Mix was one of the truly greats of the 
silent movies. 

"Adam Bardy at the age of 86 can look back at his many adventurous experiences in the circus, life with Gyp- 
sies, fortune telling, bootlegging, marriages, and finding love and happiness. 

“He has written a book The Circus Life and Adventure of Adam Bardy. This book would have made a wonder- 
ful movie with enough wholesome family desires of an eight year old “running away” for a day; joining the circus 
and becoming a boss canvasman and having his crew set up the big circus tent while still a teen-ager. Fortune tell- 
ing, boxing, bootlegging, and after four score years becoming a successful author. With the right promotional agen- 
cy, the life and adventures of Adam Bardy could be made into a television series that might parallel the Un- 
touchables and Little House on the Prairie. Many men desire the anonymity of Mister X but Adam Bardy is a real 
Mr. X . . . Ex-Circus Man, Ex-Pugilist, Ex-Still Operator, Ex-Bootlegger, Ex-Fortune Teller, and an excellent au- 
thor." 

The book includes many pictures that tell the life story of Adam. For an autographed copy of Circus Life and 
Adventure of Adam Bardy, send check or money order for $12.95 to: 


ADAM BARDY 
87 Alm Rd. 
Thompson, CT 06277 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY GREETINGS TO 
DON MARCKS 


Who single handedly somehow keeps the circus world 
informed every week by publishing 


SINGS apo 


From all of your readers and advertisers. 
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We’re Reliving History at the 


1995 Was Our Best Year Ever! 
And we owe it all to our friends and fans. 
We’re on our way to making 1996 
and the future even better! 


¢ For the third year our Museum was open from May through October 
¢ For the first time, we had a 10-week performance season with two 
shows daily from June 24 through Labor Day * We started refurbishing 
the 1922 Cat Animal Barn * We’re restoring the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Ticket Wagon (No. 124) * We restored and repainted 
the clown sign that was mounted atop the ticket wagon in the 1950’s 
This puts us in the holiday spirit, so we wish you 


All the best during the Holiday Season 
and for all of the New Year! 


Help us continue to make Circus history 
come alive by becoming a member of the 


International Circus Hall of Fame 


Send your check, made out to Circus Hall of Fame, and the information below to: 
Circus Hall of Fame 
P.O. Box 700 
Peru, IN 46970 Our telephone number is (317) 472-7553 
Name Address 


City State Zip 
Telephone number 
Life Membership (°250) Annual Contributing Membership (100) 

Family Life Membership (500) Sustaining Membership (50) 

Annual Contributing Membership (100) Annual Individual (10) 
Annual Family Membership (25) 
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Merry Christmas & 
A Happy New Year! 


SIEGFRIED& ROY 
AT THE MIRAGE 


LAS VEGAS 





Mike Martin's 
re 


Side Show Giant's Rings 


Jack Earl, the 8’ 6%" "Human Skyscraper", was a featured 
attraction with the Ringling circus in the 1930's 


More than a curiosity, this tall Texan was an accomplished 
artist and presented a very popular "One Man Show’ of his 
paintings in New York 


Luckily, we've located a limited number of his heavy metal 
souvenir rings from the 30’s. Extremely rare, in absolute 
MINT CONDITION, they are highly detailed with large, 
raised letters. Each - Postpaid - $24.50 


1935 R/B Programs 


40 years ago, John Ringling North produced one of his best 
and most well remembered shows for the ‘55 season. 


Here are the Programs, loaded with photos and packed 
with stories, for that last full season under canvas. Take a 
nostalgic trip back to the days of Pinito Del Oro, Unus, 
Justino Loyal, Miss Mara, Alexander Konyot, Josephine 
Berosini and countless others 

Fondly recall some of the greatest performers ever - with 
"The Greatest Show on Earth"! 

While Supplies Last - Postpaid 


BOB. 


$8.50 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 


Letterhead Packages 


12 Original Circus Stationery Sheets in Gorgeous Full 
Color! Package includes: 


RB Circus World 
RB Monte Carlo 
A Dozen in All! 


$10.50 Per Package Postpaid 


Beatty-Cole 
Toby Tyler 
Ringling/Barnum 


1936 Circus/Carnival Magazine 


Here’s another real find! This 68 page gem is loaded 
with detailed information on over two dozen Circus, 
Carnival and Wild West shows touring in 1936. Photo 
illustrated with routes, equipment and show 
performances covered. Shows include: 
Seils-Sterling Lunsford Wild West 
Rubin and Cherry and many others 


MINT COPIES! LIMITED SUPPLY POSTPAID $15.50 


1945 R/B Route Books 


Celebrating the Diamond Jubilee of " The Greatest 
Show on Earth". From 50 years ago, these photo and 
story-filled books are loaded with nostalgia and 
historical information 


Each book contains the program of the ‘45 
performance, list of personnel, a day-by-day diary, 
teature stories by Bev Kelley and the complete routes of 
the Barnum show 1871 - 1918 

MINT COPIES - LIMITED SUPPLY - Postpaid $ 16.50 


Royal American Booklet 


Last call on these! We found a few more copies of this 
photo illustrated, 16 page, 82" x 11" publicity magazine 
trom this mammoth carnival’s heyday! 

Each Postpaid 


All orders in the Continental U.S. & Canada Postpaid. Europe & the rest of the 
world please add $10.00 per order. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


AKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 


Mike Martin 


Dept. BW - 16840 S.W. 62 St. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fl 33331 
Fla. residents add 6% Sales tax 





KENNETH FELD 


"Day, 
voy yO? 
\OLNe 





